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Price Daniel in Washington 


* 


Happier in His Work Now, He Loses Zest for Governor’s Race 


(This is a report on Price 
Daniel in Washington. A sep- 
arate story on some of the sen- 
ator’s activities in the Senate is 
on page four.—Ed.) 

_ 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
low-keyed Price 
whom many here 


Quiet, 
Daniel, 


a think of as the Senator from 


the Tidelands, says he will 
decide whether to run for 
governor of Texas after Jan- 
uary first. 

He will resign the Senate if 


he runs instead of trying to) 


hold the one job while run- 
ning for the other. 

He wants people to 
he is a Democrat in 
1952 bolt for Eisenhower. 
nostalgically now about the days 
before the war when he was an ac- 
tive Democrat and a campaign 
worker for Franklin Roosevelt. 

A short man, friendly and un- 
pretentious, Daniel is enjoying his 
work in Washington a lot more 
than he did at first. He is excited 
about atomic energy for peaceful 
uses. He is conducting a well-publi- 
cized investigation into the nar- 
cotics trade, and his status among 


understand 


* * * * * * 


his fellow senators is improving 
One senses in him now a certain 
drawing back from his first en- 
thusiasm when he announced that 
there could be “some circumstan- 


man on our (tidelands) bill. 


“But now, I am getting tremen- 


ture of trying to 





spite of his | 
He talks | 





buff and the two vetoes from Tru- | 


dously interested in the overall pic- | 
work toward a| 


Morrow Loses 
Committee Post 


Conservatives Declare 
‘Vacancy’ Despite Pleas 


Texas politics 1 AUSTIN 
holocaust of corruy Wright Morrew, an old con- 
| mands for reform, ‘rvative campaigner who _ has 
tions about the 1952 eathered many a battle with the 
Daniel feels he wo liberal element of the Democratic 
|sign his Senate seat Party, lost his fight to retain his 


) as national committeeman from 
Texas this week 


would be risking 


own option in pref 

| more years in the Ser The assassins, in this instance 

faction he is getting { ' 1owever, weren't the vengeance- 

ington work, and }{ radicals” who have so long 

campaign for gove Morrow’s scalp. They were 
servatives from Morrow’s 


ces” under which he would try for| permanent peace, in the interna- 
the governorship next summer. |tional situation. Before that, I'd 
“There are some circumstances | rather have stayed home. Now that | 
under which I would consider it,” | Pen here I can't say I have any 
he said in his Washington office | fixed feeling about it.” 
last week, “but whether those cir- 
cumstances will ever happen, whe- 
ther it will ever pan out, I don’t 
| know. I'll decide sometimes after 
| January 1. I mean, I want to leave 
| the door ajar so I can consider it 
| then.” 
Changing His Mind? 
| Last November Danie] said that 
he would “a lot rather be in Texas, 
I'd rather send my children to 
school in Texas. I never realized 
there was so much difference in 
schools until we got to Washing- 
| ton.” 
But now he is not so sure about 
it. 
“IT don't know that I'd rather be 
governor than senator,” he said. “I 
used to, before coming here—I al- 
ways had in mind that I would 
rather be governor, because I like 
|Texas and wanted to stay home. 
| The only thing that made me want ia 
|to come here was the Court’s re- PRICE DANIEL 


He wouldn’t feel con 


Senate seat and yuntry—the members of the 
ernor at the same t St Democratic Executive Com- 
he would resign, |! ttee—who turned in a nice, neat 
“I haven't gotten f ¢ Kecution 
my consideration They would’ve preferred it some 
But I certainly wv her way, of course, but Morrow 
to be in a positior ve them no choice. He refused to 
my successor.” n from the national committee 
If he resigned bef 0st, insisted on a hearing, and de- 
governor, Gover: inded a showdown. It came in 
appoint his succes Austin’s Commodore Perry Hotel 
tion could be held m Monday, and it was a 
held on to his Senat -long session. 
the governorship, |! Morrow worked hard, came up 
appoint his ow: about 10 members of the com- 
by implication, he ittee who would back him. Gov- 
he would resign ernor Allan Shivers, who had 
May Support Adlai asked Morrow to resign, had to 
He hones the Der ace his own personal popularity 
Deminnte Adiai Si the line as an issue. He at- 
but he adds ied the meeting, rendered a re- 
(Continuec to Morrow's charges, and 
out easily with roughly 42 











CAVNESS EYES SCHOOLS’ FUNDS ~ 


AUSTIN 


An alternative source of 
new money for the State, cer- 
tain to be pleasing to major 
Texas industries but not so 
pleasing to the Texas public 
school and university sys- 
tems, was suggested last 
week by State Auditor C. H. 
Cavness. 

The suggestion being put forward 
is to take the money the schools 
and universities get now for their 
permanent investment funds and 
spend it on their current operating 
costs, instead. This would reduce 
demand for general revenue for 
the schools, therefore also reduce- 
ing the demand, which has become 
insistent lately, for new tax sour- 
ces. 

“Like eating our seed corn in- 
stead of planting it for future 

’ said University of Texas 
Such a 
plan would be shifting the burden 
of University finances to future 
generations in order to meet pres- 
ent needs, even though this is a 
time of general prosperity, he said. 

“Every taxpayer would benefit 
and I cannot see how the public 
schools or the University and A&M 
could be hurt,” said Cavness. 

Cavness outlined his suggestion 
in a letter to Governor Allan Shiv- 
ers and members of the Legisla- 
ture. 

He said the plan was the “result 
of much study and thought and dis- 
cussion with various persons con- 
cerned with our State’s finances,” 


and “not exactly ‘original’ with 
me.” 
When an _ Observer reporter 


asked him about it, he said “Read 
it twice before you comment.” 


‘Entirely My Idea’ 


“One thing I want to say,” he 
commented. “Doing this was en- 
tirely my idea. I was asked, who 
put me up to this? and the sugges- 
tion was that some big taxpayers 
might have. That’s not the case.” 

Cavness wouldn’t say who had 
asked him the question. When the 
Observer asked him if an observa- 
tion that “most new potential tax 


|} sources would be sympathetic to” 
| the plan would be fair comment, 
he said it would and added: 

that general citizens, 
teachers, university employees— 
they’re all taxpayers. This plan 
ought to at least delay the need for 
new taxation. 

He said he had talked to a good 
many people about fhe plan—‘staff 
members here in the office, mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and other- 
wise.” Last session, he said, two or 
three legislators told him it would 
be “a good idea if it could be done.” 


ing that the Cavness plan would in- 
terfere with the University’s plan 
to invest more of its permanent 
funds in corporate stocks to in- 
crease the return on them. (The re- 


' “Remember 


government bonds.) The Legisla- 
ture passed a constitutional amend- 
ment for public decision on this 
issue. Wilson said the plan was 
based on the assumption permanent 
funds would increase—which they 
wouldn't, except for a few million 
dollars a year, under the Cavness 








“If the general public could un- | Plan. 
derstand the whole thing, they “T am in favor of the corporate 
would be for it,” he said. stock investment plan,” Cavness 
Since the plan would require a|said, “and I don’t see why this 


plan would make it difficult. There 
would be less money on which to 
earn five percent interest, but more 
money would be coming available 
to be used, too. I think it would be 
a bigger help to the University 
than the way it is.” 

The way things are now, the 
Constitution sets aside public lands 
for the public school system and 
the University of Texas. Oil and 
gas have been discovered on much 


the peo- 
before 


constitutional amendment, 
ple could not vote on it 
1958. 

‘Not Fighting Anybody’ 

‘I am not fighting anybody, I’m 
not against the university—cer- 
tainly I’m for them,” Cavness told 
the Observer. “I’m anxious that no- 
body think I am arguing against 
the University — that’s just not 
true.” 

University President Wilson had 





said at an Austin Rotarians meet- | of this land, and t ot 


turn now is about 2.7 percent from | 


tes. There never was a roll call— 
rman George Sandlin wouldn't 
mit it—despite demands. from 
rrow supporters that “we draw 
t on the line.” 
Hard Choice 

During the-morning session, Mor- 
Fund of the Public S row seemed bitter and lonely. Once, 
Permanent Fund of tl he yelled across the room, “Hey 
of Texas. Pete, I want to talk to you.” It was 

Only the income Pete Coffield of Rockdale, a mem- 
ments of these permar ber of the committee and close per- 
available for current sonal friend of both Shivers “and 
This income goes int Morrow. Coffield didn’t look too 
Funds of the school ar happy about the decision—having 
systems. One-third of to choose between one of the two. 
sity Available Fund He lined up with Shivers, though. 
A&M, the balance It was after lunch before the 
sity of Texas. resolutions committee finished its 


| bonuses, and ob 
deposited intact t 


In fiscal 1954, tI work. It reported out a resolution 
School Fund increas‘ ,' declaring that a “vacancy exists in 
and the University it the position of Democratic Na- 
Fund increased $25 tional Committeeman for the State 
increase of $79,123,00% of Texas.” 
$71-Million Difference No one seemed to know just how 

Had the Cavness pla! f- the vacancy came to exist. Mor- 
fect in fiscal 1954 t of row certainly hadn’t quit. Some 
this money — $71,881 i figured the committee had simply 
have been spent for sts accepted Morrow's resignation 
of the public school which he had submitted in 1952 


during the Eisenhower campaign. 
That year the committee refused to 
I accept it, and Morrow has insisted 
0 that once it had refused; the mat- 


versity system. TI! 
have entered the pert 
The University 

would have 


receive 





ter was done with. 
Morrow, iooking grim and his 


(Continued or 





SOCIAL HYGIENE REPORT 


Isle’s Wiles Are 


By BOB BRAY 
Galveston Correspondent 
The Texas Observer 
GALVESTON 

There are eleven Texas statutes 
dealing directly or indirectly with 
prostitution. In Galveston, accord- 
ing to the American Social Hygiene 
Association, all eleven are being 
violated, plus a couple more that 
aren’t even in the books. 

The AHSA, a federally subsi- 
dized organization which combats 
“commercial” prostitution nation- 
ally, found that isle bawdy houses 
are easier to find than avoid, gen- 
erally speaking. 

Checking here the July 4th week- 
end, investigators for the anti-red- 
light group noted 18 brothels and 
18 bars and taverns where prosti- 





| tion six hotels where promiscuous 
women took customers. 

The report—like the guy 
watched his mother-in-law 
his 
eyed by 
emotions.” 


who 


islanders with “mixed 


isterial Association were perturbed; 
Mayor George Roy Clough said, “I 
told you so,” 
lace was hardly concerned. 
Clough Not Surprised 

A few weeks ago the Ministerial 
Association gave District Attorney 
Marsene Johnson, Jr., a list of 
some 15 bawdy houses, and he re- 
portedly had his investigator close 
them all. Some pastors had _ be- 
lieved that bawdy house operations 
had been cut 80 percent. The report 








tutes were soliciting, not to men-! proved how wrong they were. 


drive | 
new car over the cliff—was | 


voice breaking at times, took the 
floor and outlined his quarrel with 
the Governor. He revealed the var- 


° ious meetings since March 2 in 
Vi e which, he said, Shivers had asked 
him to resign so that “we can re- 


ace you with someone acceptable 


Mayor Clough, w ’ to Mr. Rayburn.” He claimed that 
|favored re-opening the committee, in its action, was 
}ous Post Office St ' actually condoning the actions of 
(“when you _ have { mer National Chairman Stephen 
| them in a hog pe Mitchell, who had refused to accept 
|port hardly  surpris« Morrow as committeeman. 


| 


Members of the Galveston Min- | 


| trict. But he didn’t 
and the general popu- | 


| Was 





|pointed out the girl 


(Continued on Page 5) 





tered all over town 
his way he’d confins 





Special Reports 
AUSTIN 
The Texas Observer is now 
Walter L. Johnston preparing special reports on 
Frank L. Biaggne, an Jase the State Board of Control and 
having any, not so far sb the Texas Railroad Commis- 
houses were concerned. | ©- |] sion. In addition, a project has 
fully avoided any com! been inaugurated for a series 
mane. aoe ; : of reports on slums in the ma- 
The msniasers of the P jor cities of Texas. These series 
churches on Galveston — en will begin in the immediate 

cerned with the situation that they |} suture. 

(Continued on Page 4 


The problem of la 
up to Police 

















Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art. 


Al Juicy = 


Guardians of the foundations of Texas public education 
had better brace themselves for a raid on the economic foun- 
dations of our schools and universities 

The plan put forward by State Auditor C. H. Cavns 
avoid new taxes is conceived in good faith, of course. 
we fear that 
hands of special industria 
to avoid new taxes—even 
education in Texas. 

A long time ago, millions of acres of the public lands 
Texas were reserved to the public schools, the University « 
Texas, and Texas A&M. The idea was that the funds would 
grow with the State’s growing educational needs. Only in- 
come from the funds could be used for educational operating 
costs, assuring a steady growth of the strength of the public 
schools. 





Ss 
But 
| interests who will do anything 
sap away the strength of public 


Now we are 
in a dozen or so vears. Our state colleges and universities 
are overcrowded. The population is growing by leaps and 
bounds, Teachers are underpaid, students are undereducated. 
Obviously, new taxes will have to be raised. 

Where can the oil, 
the other industrial 
industrial climate 
the tax-raising oratory that is being aimed at them? 


the gas, the sulphur, the chemical, and 
groups which are profiting from the 


e 
the Auditor has unwittingly played into the| 


to | 


faced with doubled public school enrollments | 


and natural abundance of Texas re-direct | 


In the plan of the State Auditor to use new income from | 


the schools’ public lands for the schools’ operating expenses 
is the seed for a pithced battle in 1957 between friends of 
the schools and friends of the interests that have run Texas 
their way for many years. 

The Cavness plan merely delays the need for new taxes. 
With the investment income from the permanent school 


| 


funds virtually frozen because the funds themselves will be | 


virtually frozen it would not be long before the Legislature 


would be face to face with an educational system with weak- | 


ened foundations and unsatisfied needs. 

The $513 million in the public schools’ and universities’ 
permanent funds is a juicy plum, indeed. Little wonder that 
people sincerely concerned with state financing, like the| 
State Auditor, and people concerned with avoiding new 
taxes, like major Texas industries, are eyeing it with relish. 

We may be wrong, of course: there is another interpreta- 
tion. To-wit: Exactly what harm will it do the schools to 
have their investment funds frozen at (practically) their 
present levels? The schools’ needs are increasing. But the 
plan will make income from the schools’ public lands avail- | 
able for these needs. To be sure, the investment funds of the | 
schools will not increase. But is this so bad? Why can’t any | 
future needs caused by insufficient investment income be| 
met out of genera! revenue? 


tain subtle, but extremely vital point: 

The above amounts to saying, “Well, let’s spend our 
schools’ capital now, and when we need some more, why, we 
can tax oil-and gas then for it.” , 

The only trouble is, we are not taxing oil and gas and cer- 
tain other industries enough now—that we are here faced 
with a straight-out choice between raiding our schools’ capi- 
tal and letting industries in Texas continue undertaxed, or 
preserving our schools’ capital and adjusting industrial 
taxes to fair levels. 

By foregoing income from such industrial taxes for the 
next ten or fifteen years and using, instead, our schools’ 
capital, we would be forfeiting tax revenue we could never 
again raise. Taxes 


mne 


unassessed, like moments unaware. can 





never be recovered once the time is past. The untaxed re- 
sources, too, would be eg ind the general welfare could 
never be recompensed. 

After vears of industrial control of the Legislature. we 
have so precious litth show for our State’s rich heritag 
even now, it would be tantamount ti riminal give-av 
of the educational treasure we ha inaged to stock 
through the vears to le to the Cavness pla 
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TEXAS AT LARGE 





Everyone's Busy—But What's Ben Up To? 


¢ 


A group identifying itself asj|leaves soon for a 31-day trip in the 
‘Descendants of American Free-|Arctic North on a dog-sled. He 
dom” is circulating a four-page! does not lead a dull life. 
biurp Beaumont, Port Arthur, | Senator Jimmy Phillips's 


3 | Orange, and Galveston maintaining 
This sounds very, very plausible—until one realizes a cer- |‘ 


hat the new Texas labor laws, SB 
and 46, passed by the recent ses- 
f the Legislature, are 
Labor attacked the 

especially SB 45, as anti-labor. 


@ al.” bills, 

They say Ben Ramsey, the 
Lieutenant Governor, 
for the Railroad Commission. One 
ight ask why the num- 
in the State Govern- 
to become 


te hahha Ix 
naturally m 


ber two man 


ment Ss 


wy + 
wants 
oia 


a mere 


memoer 








state commission, but | 


“fair | 


| John 


wants to run} 


i 


| eral 


pre-campaign campaign for gov- 
ernor shows no signs of lagging. He 
was back in Austin last week, do-| 


ing some 
didate, Agriculture 
White, spoke in Colorado at 
an REA meeting and lambasted 
GOP farm policies. He toured sev- 
West Texas points In San 
Saba, a Senterfitt - for - Governor 
Club has been organized for the 


handshaking around the 
Capitol. Another unannounced can- | 
Commissioner | 


only announced and probably least 
active candidate — former House 
Speaker Reuben €enterfitt. 

| .... In McAllen last week 


some 


| 700 claimants against the Govern- 
iment of Mexico gathered in the 
high school auditorium to form a 
“reclaimation organization” in sup- 
port of attorney Marcos Diaz-In- 


fante, the man who has been push- 
|ing the claims of South Texans of 


| 


Mexican descent through his “In- 
|ternational Law Firm. The crowd 
gave him a standing ovation and 
kicked in cash contributions rang- 


{ing from $1 to $20. 





Hasty Retreat from Dixon-Y ates 





the only explanation available is 
that the big boys” don’t think | FRANKLY SPEAKING 
amsey could win the number one | 
job. Why not then have him run! 
for re-election? You figure it out. | 
The talk Washington is | 
t t} Robert Anderson. the | MARSHALL 
g Deputy Secretary of De- The Dixon-Yates contract seems 
: king some fabulous job| dead, but the stench lingers on- 
N Yu offices of a big|and properly so. The Administra- 
atl ition handling of this effort to hob- 
Thurg lead-|ble the TVA so typical of tl 
NAACP led 2/evasion and vaccilla that h 
He lay O the become s allmark as to be 
Stat i of the or-! further study. 
Thos 7 sabteaiaabamenanes We first learned when the < ia 
teo their progran tract was cancelled that the Presi 
egation at the cal level! gent desired Me mphis to build 
re rene ' a of the enc al plant all along. As 
from a Iriend of the avor ‘bev mphis has said. 
Ot reads: “If you need a} ~ a oss + Sees Be : 


an interesting defini- 


er, nere 1S 


Webster New College} 


ictionary: ‘Shiver. One of the 
rittle thing is broken by sudden 
nee. The plural would be 
of the same.” 


Good old Mayor Roy Clough 


V1OlE€ 


YY re 


pieces or splinters into which | 
lof power, be it by TVA, 


| Memphis 


The Dixon-Yates scheme we 
conceived as a studied plan to ham- 
per and destroy public generation 
state, or 
city. The President no more hoped 
would build a power 


| plant than he hoped for strings to 


of Galveston! He had eight prosti- | 


t arrested in Galveston bars 
with the righteous statement that 


hustlers would not be tolerated in 


ites 


|} the taverns any more. His point is, 


' they ought to be home in the whore 


Ronnie Dugger, Editor and General Manager 
ill Brammer, Associate Editor 
Sarah Payne, Office Manager 





We will serve no group or party but will hew hard to the truth as we find it and 
the right as we see it. We are dedicated to the whole truth, to human values above all 
interests, to the rights of man as the foundation of democracy; we will take orders 
from none but our own conscience, and never will we overlook or misrepresent the 
truth to serve the interests of the powerful or cater to the ignoble in the human spirit. 


houses where they belong. 

.... Perey Straus, the Houston 
millionaire-liberal, conferred with 
John White, Texas Commissioner of 
Agriculture, in Austin recently. The 
results were not conclusive, Straus 





be tied to the six and a half mil- 
lion dollar appropriation for 
construction of a transmission line 
from the Dixon-Yates plant into 
Memphis. 

His lack of sincerity reminds me 


of the story of the dignified Vir- | 


ginian who had taken on too much 
cheer before breakfast. As he de- 
scended the stairs to join his house 
company, he missed the top tread 
and bounced and rolled the remain- 


the | 


ing 


His friends pressed 
had been injured. 
in his disgust and replied, 


wn my ste 


distance 
to inquire if 
He rose 
“Whi 
that 


Perhay S a 


he 


no suh, come d ps 


way every morning.” 


better 
' 


litary lir 


s& ifiil 


comparlist 


n 
ould be along mi WN 
about those old war chestnuts that 
“We the enemy 
and made a planned withdrawal 
Our General 
use that 


1e€s 
have disengaged 
to 
prepare positions”? - 
President could well 
to describe precipitous flight 

We should all acclaim the prow- 
ess of our fighting Tennesseea? 
Senator Kefauver, Senator Gore, 
and Mayor Tobey. Why, for the mo- 
ment, I can almost forgive the 
state for pointing Davy Crackett 
down this way and thereby eventu- 
ally grounding all of the space ca- 
dets. 

One fact is clearly pointed up by 
the hearings that Senator Kefau- 
ver is so efficiently conducting: 
| the President need not necessarily 
;be considered the “Great White 
| Father” on a pinnacle above criti- 
|cism. Dash it, when the King is 
naked, a statesman as well as a 
child should be eager to shout out 
the fact loudly. And President Ei- 
senhower stands naked on Dixon- 
Yates—yea, barefoot to the neck. 

—FRANKLIN JONES 
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The Okies Settled Down, 
But Migrants Persist 


(This summer the Observer 
will be commenting first-hand 
on the wetback situation in the 
Rio Grande Valley. As an in- 
troduction to the general di- 
lemma of the migrant laborer, 
we here present an analysis by 
John G. Sinclair, reprinted 
from the Texas Journal of Sci- 
ence.—Ed.) 

* 

By JOHN G. SINCLAIR 
University of Texas Medical Branch 
(First of two articles) 

Why is the migrant laborer a 
conservation problem? Because of 
his large numbers and _ relatively 
low status. He is a pawn in the 
hands of antisocial forces for which 
we are all in part to blame. His 
wages are generally below subsist- 
ence levels. His working period 
is a short interval in a long period 
of unemployment during which he 
makes no progress and is easily de- 
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| 
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| 
Interpretive 
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chinery was put to use. Many small 


tition and sold out. Finally about 
1930 drouth struck the Midwest 
and the share-croppers and tenants 
hit the road with their whole fami- 
lies looking for work. They 
lowed the old route of promise to 
the West and were called Okies. 
Some of us remember the degra- 
dation and social ostracism they 





bauched. He takes no part in the 
organized civic activity about him. | 
His family partakes of his degreda- | 
tion in their small contributions to | 
the family income, the terrible} 
housing and lack of sanitation, the 
diseases and the _ shortened lives 
which follow, His children are un- 
educated and unskilled. 


No nation can claim the role of 
leadership with that kind of chronic | 
ulcer on its bottom. 

How long has this problem ex- 
isted in the United States? 

Exploitation of slave of serf labor | 
has been a part of the history of 
the United States since its begin- 
ning. From time to time waves of | 
reform have cleaned up particu- | 
larly unsavory situations, but the | 
condition of the migrant has deter- 
iorated in recent years. Many of the | 
pioneers of this country were mi- 
grants, stopping only long enough 
to recuperate for the next move. In 
this way the Mississippi Valley was 
populated from the Atlantic sea- | 
board; a second wave carried over | 
to the Pacific coast. There is still a | 
great deal of adventurous migra-) 
tion toward better opportunities. {| 
Migration Begins 

In the period from 1880 to 1910) 
farms generally were small enough | 
to be worked by the large rural | 
families living on them. The unem- 
ployment of the winter was ab- 
sorbed there, or the young men 
moved into the city and into indus- 
try. The industry of that day was 
also small and seasonal. 

It produced tremendous waves of 
demand and unemployment. Union- 
ization of labor, consolidation into 
larger industries, together with di- 
versification of product, has re- 
sulted in a more uniform use of 
labor over the entire year. 

Two factors led to a large mi- 
grant farm population. First has 
been the steady population drift 
from farm to city because of finan- 
cial advantages. Farm income aver- 
ages one-third of urban income. 
Secondly, increase in farm size and 
specialization in single crops have 
required a large force of labor at 
harvest time. Migrant labor has 
never been organized or protected. 

When the _ situation first ap- 
peared, it was met by migration of 
the unemployed from the cities, in- 
cluding a large student population 
that was available during the sum- 
mer. I was one of that group in 
1909. We bought passage to points 
in Texas, Oklahoma, or southern 
Kansas and became oriented by 
conversation on the train. 

Choosing a locality, we debarked 
and made arrangements with the 
farmers who came to town. Wages 
in the wheat areas ran $3.50 to $4.00 
per fourteen-hour day. Housing was 
adequate and food was both good 
and plentiful. Each farmer hired 
ore or more helpers. Then every- 
body moved all available equip- 
ment from one farm to the next 
until that district was covered. It 
provided several weeks of work 
before we moved to points north. 
Many of us ended the summer in 
the Dakotas. That labor was 100 
per cent white and up to 1940 was 
still 85 per cent white. 

During the first World War this 
source dried up a little, and by 
1930 it nearly stopped. Industry in- 
creased its work-year. The size of 
farms increased and more farm ma- 





} machinery 


;encountered on their way to Cali- | 


fornia. It happens, however, that 
these people saw opportunities to 


settle down and many never re- 
turned. At first they worked for 
others, then bought their own 


farms and today are among the re- 
spected and substantial members of 
society in localities along the coast. 
It is well to remember that these 
people a few years ago were called 
the shiftless, lazy, no-good scum of 
the earth. 

Latins Take Over 

Industry was the first to lobby 
for immigration in order to profit 
by cheap labor. As labor became 
organized, the stream slowed and 
the second World War stopped it. 
The development of large farms 
was encouraged through absentee 
ownership by large insurance com- 
panies and other large investors. 
They were operated by managers. 
As crop specialization and use of 
increased, the seasonal 
demand for harvest labor also in- 
creased. 

Organizations of employers 
started recruiting labor from other 
states. In general, the North re- 
cruited in the South. Railroads 
were responsible for a heavy de- 


mand. This brought a large popula- | 


tion of Negroes north and most of 
them have stayed. By 1946 half the 
migrant population was _ Latin- 
American and only 15 per cent Ne- 


‘gro. The resulting labor stringency 


in the South led to retaliation by 
requiring labor recruiters to be- 
come licensed, and by placing re- 
strictions on their activities. Inde- 
pendent solicitors take a large toll 
from the farmers (often a dollar a 
day per worker) and this must 


come out of wages. It is often split 


with secondary agents. 

During this time the general pat- 
tern of migrant labor has become 
defined. Mechanization and _ shift- 


ing patterns of weather alter the | 


numbers distributed and the time 


of arrival, but the pattern of mi- | 
unchanged. | 


grant labor remains 
Fifty-two per cent of this country’s 


farms employ no outside labor. Of | 


the total farm work, migrant labor 
is only one four-hundredth, but it 
is used at such a short critical per- 
iod that it constitutes one-third of 
the labor force. 

Crops demanding migrant labor 
follows: 


are approximately as 

Along the east coast, fruit, pota- 
toes and vegetables require 30 to 
35 thousand workers. The Great 


| Lakes region requires another 35 to 


40 thousand in vegetables, fruit, 
sugar beets. The northwest fruit 
and beet belt takes another 25 to 30 
thousand, and the California coastal 
valleys with varied fruit and vege- 
tables take 70,000 to 100,000. Much 
of the latter comes from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and from Texas. 
Wheat harvest starts in Texas and 
continues upward through the Mid- 
west and Northwest. Together with 
cotton it requires 60 to 70 thousand 
in Texas and then spreads out in 
all directions. The Rio Grande Val- 
ley keeps from 30 to 40 thousand 
busy from November to August, 
with many rushes and lay-offs be- 
tween. The Mississippi Delta has an 
enormous demand for 80,000 to 100,- 
000, but this is supplied by its own 
share-croppers or from neighboring 
states. 
(To be concluded) 


farmers could not stand the compe- | 


fol: , 


In Holcomb’s Memory 
To the Editor: 


I was awfully sorry I did | 


not know about dear Paul Hol- 
comb’s death until I read the eulo- 
gies in the Observer. 

Paul was one of the finest and 
bravest men I ever knew, 
feel with all of his friends a sin- 
cere grief at his passing. He kept 
the 
darkest era of Texas politics and 
journalism since the days immedi- 
ately preceding the Civil War. May 
his soul rest in peace, and may you 
be given the wisdom, courage, and 
| durability to fulfill and exceed his 
mission. 

WILLIAM H. KITTRELL 
Dallas 
* 
To the Editor: 


At the last Oil Workers District 
Council meeting in Houston ... the 
delegates adopted action whereby 
it will purchase seven yearly sub- 
scriptions of your paper to be sent 
to persons or libraries in memory 
of Paul Holeomb, who devoted his 


life to keeping this paper in cir- | 


culation so that at least part of the 
people of Texas might know the 
truth. 


Also the Council recommended 
to the local’s delegates that they 
go back to their local unions and 
ask for prompt consideration of 
purchase of two subscriptions for 
the same purpose. 

Am enclosing herewith check ... 

We hope that very shortly you 
will receive a great number of 
yearly subscriptions which will 


more than sufficiently take care of | 


the great work your paper is doing 
and is planning to do, as we know 
that if you get enough such sub- 
scriptions your paper will be finan- 
cially able to continue helping the 
people of Texas know what the real 
issues in this state are, and how to 
|go about doing 

them .... 
J. T. GOODWIN 
Houston 

* 


To the Editor: 

The Texas State CIO Council be- 
lieves that the shadow cast by Paul 
Holcomb’s stature as a man will 
lengthen as time passes. We would 
like to help spread some more of 
the light that he helped create in 
Texas. Accordingly, we are placing 
| the enclosed order for a group of 
| subscriptions which we ask that 
you distribute as you think appro- 
priate. 


FRED SCHMIDT 


(Mr. Schmidt is executive secre- 
tary of the Texas State CIO Coun- 
| cil.) 


and I! 


light of truth burning in the} 


| your editorial 


;}in him 


More on Gobel! 
To the Editor: 

Enclosed you 
for $4 which will 
tion up to Februar; 
Uncle Paul (Holcor 
Observer, we decide 
subscribe again. W f 
that you kept or 
paper ... 

. We... hope ¢ 

ers will get his 


| the next election 


of Texas can have 
is more thar 
stand. I, with sever 
Americans, heard } 
radio that he wot 
Democratic nomineé 


; ervation. But what 


Greeks may not hav 
that kind of a thing 
of a good one. 


I am glad to see 
readers take a cracl 
“Keer 
I heard George G 
remark about ‘“‘fift 
and I didn't 
great admirer 
I felt this re 
funny nor clever a 
to his show 

You do not seer 


like 


of G 


|ecriticisms very 


are fair enough t 
Best wishes for the 


' Texas Observer. 


\ 


MRS 
D 


* 


The Old Crowd 
To the Editor: 

I sincerely believe 
for governor it 
Ralph Yarborough. T 
crats must rally bet 
is both loyalist 
Ramsey, Senterfitt 


a 


{can claim to be |] 


something about | 


ers of Stevenson 

records are purely 

John White is a spler ) 
cent Democrat, but 

enough to wait and d 


|mature, dynamic lead 


Judge Yarborough’ 
fighting campaigns 
rected the Democrat 
the liberal movement 
Judge Yarborough, in 


paign, mustered 488,000 votes in ‘52 


and 680,000 last year 
races he warned 


Ta. 


a 


about corruption in Aust Where 
| were Shepperd, 


Danie 
and Phillips during 
recall John Ben defending 


|regarding certain state 


Austin | 


Senator Daniel blasted t ige 
during the final week regard 
statement that the 

had weak features 
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.|a Dixiecrat, Reactionary, Conserv- 






































I even hear former Shivers sup- 
porters say they will vote Yarbore@ 
ough in ’56 in order to clean house 
in Austin and have a governor who 
has not been in state office and 
connected with this old political 
crowd during the past decade 

H. E. PERRY 
Honey Grove 
a 


Long Years of Study 
To the Editor: 


Quite lot of folks have me 
rated all wrong—referring to me as 


a 


ative, etc. etc., when I even go 
along with The Texas Observer and 
and advocate that the citi- 
are entitled to any and all 
they can persuade a legislature or 
the Congress to appropriate on a 
“balanced budget’! And that they 
are entitled to any and all laws 
supported by a majority of citizens, 
they can persuade a legislature to 


enact 


argue 


zens 


T 


I seem unable to go along other- 
ise, in that I have found from 

years of study and observa- 
t even all liberals, pro- 
gressives, and The Texas Observer 
unwilling to give up jury 
and of course enforcement 


of laws is impossible when unpop- 

ular with juries, so why try to 

enact on less than a Gallup (or 

other) Poll majority of citizens? 

Education should precede legisla- 
tion 

F. G. SWANSON 

Tyler 

(The Observer would not limit 

the majority will to an inflexible 


concept of a balanced budget. Nor 
is a Gallup Poll yet a satisfactory 
substitute for an election.—Ed.) 

Klondike, Texas 


* 


Kind Words 
To the Editor: 
Not only I but all the neighbors 
enjoy The Texas Observer. We are 
beginning to feel informed about 
our state affairs and the men who 
represent us.... 
KATHRYN MARTIN 
Christine, Texas 
* 
To the Editor: 
Enclosed are (trial subscriptions) 
. Keep up the great work. 
JOHN CONNELLY 
Trenton, Texas 
* 


Unkind Words 
To the Editor: 

. The Texas Observer goes 
into the garbage without any hesi- 
tation. Please rub my name off 
your mailing list .... 






A. J. KER 
Waco 
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Corpus Decides 


THE TEXAS OBSERVER 


To Desegregate 


Corpus Christi, Bishop, 
Rockport—all South Texas 
integrate Negro and white 


Dallas school authorities appeared reluctan 


Ed 


AUSTIN 
Skidmore-Tvler, and 
decided las week 

school pupils this tember. 


Houston laid 


undurg,g 
ta" ~ + 
towns LO 


t 
Sey 


tentative plans for 1956 integration, and Orange announced 


a policy of “eventual” compli 


antisegregation ruling. 
Meanwhile. in Kilgore, the first 
contemporary organizat ! 
preservation of segregati 
Texas 
which now has 
intends to have 
conduct its activities 
without violence 
harm anyone 
In El Paso, Federal Judge R. E 
Thomason in ef 
tutional portions 


. Parry 3 aa 
was I¢ lea i fe g 


Stitution and state laws 
vide for school segregatior 

Corpus Christi's decision was un- 
equivocal Negroes may attend 


schools formerly for whites 
and whites may attend the for: 
Negro schools this fall. O 
ing will be the only limit 
gro leaders there cal] the decision 
“perfect.” The Corpus Christi 
Caller-Times supported 
Bishop, Edinburg. 
ler, and Rockport are all nearby 
towns. Alice was confri 
the dilemma of what to 
Negro scholastics, since it has for- 
merly sent them to Kingsville 
which will integrate in the fall 








e move 


SkKidm 


nted with 
nteaq with 


} writ i+ 
ao with its 


All segregation apparently will be | 


ended in the Aransas County 
(Rockport) schools. Action is ex- | 
pected soon at Brownsville and 
San Benito. 

Other South Texas towns that | 
have integrated include Kenedy 
Karnes City, Runge, Harlingen 
Weslaco, Mission, and Kerrville, | 


and Laredo. 

In San Antonio, following 
ent School District, the Harlandale 
and South San Antonio boards have 
also voted for September integra- 
tion. 

Dallas ‘Careful’ 

Dallas County School Superin- 
tendent L. A. Roberts announced 
“little or no hope” for integration 
during the 1955-56 school year and 


ore-Ty- 


the | 
lead of the San Antonio Independ- | 


ince with the Supreme Court's 








student 
1956. It 


comm 


moved for 
September, 
that the 


tn ittee 


hich 





to this idea, w 
this 

In Orange school board an- 
nounced “a prompt and reasonable 
toward full compliance’ 
the superintendent, 
Frank Hubert, said not be 
construed “as a delaying tactic.” A 
| study is being inaugurated. Hubert 
said the board wants a program 
free of segregation as soon as 
About one-fifth of Orange’s 
scholastics are Negro 

The Kilgore group chose the Kil- 
gore Citizens Council as a tempor- 
ary Its chairman is Dr. B. E 
| Masters, ex-president of Kilgore 
| Junior College. It is a non-profit 


favorable 
will be acted on week 


the 
tne 


Start 


which school 


should 


pos- 


= 
ib 
| sible 


name 


nonpolitical organization, he said 
| SMU Makes Change 

On the college level, Southern 
| Methodist University will admit 


(Continued on Page 5) 





Ministers Ask State Officials 
To Help Clean Up Galveston 


(Continued from Page 1) 
wired Gov. Shivers, Attorney Gen- 
eral John Ben Shepperd, and Ran- 
ger Boss Homer Garrison, saying: 

“We feel that the continued and 
deliberate hands-off policy of local 
law enforcement officials 
only a blight on the city, but is a 
discredit to the entire 
plead that you investigate 
stiuation after studving the mater- 
ial we are mailing.” 

After sending 
ports on re¢ 
veston, the 


e + 
1s not 


state 


the 


aiigiil 


Shepperd Promises Study, 


Whatever Action Is Legal 
AUSTIN 


Attorney General Joh 
Shepperd promised to tak 
ever action that i pe? 
the law” after ministers of Pr 
ant churches in Galvest nt hir 
the hygiene soicety report e r 
him to _ investigate t 
there. 

Shepperd’s office told the O 


server that the wire asking that 
investigate the Galveston s 
was received by the Attor 
eral, but the hygiene society report 
has not yet arrived 

After a study of the report, 
Shepperd said, he will take 
ever action he could under the 
In 1953 he sued for an injunction to 
close down several]! Galveston 
bawdy houses. 

Governor Allan Shivers 
Colonel Homer Garrison also 
ceived wires from the Galveston 
ministers. The Governor was out of 
the city, and Garrison was not 





hat- 


law 


and 
re- 


available for comment. 


with District Attorney Johnson 
Newsmen were excluded, but when 
the session was done, the DA prom- 


ised he would “intensify” his anti- 
vice operations Earlier in the 
week, Mayor Clough, although he 
favors re-opening of the redlight 
jistrict, had warned bar and tavern 
operators to keep out “promiscuous 
vomen,” and eight women had 
been arrested 
Ministers Speak Out 
The ministers. following thei 
th J et 
X¢ ar 
1 ft g a 
S f Gor ¢ 
il A 
a 
4 sa 
an 
> Ww rn 
Ma & g 
A King 2 Dars a 
4 tly hope t his ¢ S 
ga Ss a violati ind vik Ss 
f tl f Texa ll contin 
vith increasing vig 
3. Afte conferring with Dis- 
tr Attorney Johns we again 
feel assured that he will continue 
to intensify his efforts against vice 
and we commend him for his re- 
cent efforts in reducing prostitu- 


tion and other forms of vice.” 

In spite of the ASHA reports on 
bawdy the notification of 
state officials, and the commenda- 
tion of city officials for what they 
have done, isle bawdy houses were 
| operating as usual as the weeknd 
| started. The concensus seemed to 
| be that it would stay that way. 


houses, 


Mexican TV Is New Yet 


* * 


* * * 


* * 


Industry Growing Technically but Not in Programs; City is the Center 


(Television in Mexico may 


have a much greater impact on 
Mexican folkways than it is 
having in the United States, 
w nere advanced communica- 
ons had regularized many 
American customs and man- 
ners of speaking before its ad- 


Ramon Garces, the Ob- 


Laredo correspondent, 


servers 

interviewed a leading Mexican 
television commentator in 
Mexico City and sends this re- 
port on the status of the Mexi- 
can industry.—Ed.) 

By RAMON GARCES 
Special to The Teras Observer 
MEXICO CITY 

The television industry in Mex- 
co is advancing tremendously, but 


ynly technically, because there is a 


serious lack of actors and script 
ideas, believes Mexico's top televi- 
sion news commentator, Guillermo 
Vela. who once was a Laredo 
schoolteacher 

Mexico City, which now has 


three television stations, has one of 
the largest aggregations of TV stu- 


dios in the world at its huge “Tele- 


vicentre.” 


About 20 studios are housed in 
the large “Television City,” and its 


“prop” room is about two and a 
half city blocks long. 


“Mexicans go big for drama pro- | 


ductions,” said Vela, who presents 
a daily fifteen minute news show 
over XEW-TV. Musicals are second 


in popularity 


Vela stated that most of the TV 
actors in Mexico have come from 
the movie industry. Only one TV 
performer became famous through 
television, youthful Manolo Fabre- 
gas, a handsome, 


mustachioed 


leading man who is now also mak- 


ing movies 

“Television viewers in Mexic« 
see only about fifteen or twenty 
faces on their screens,” Vela said 


“This is because most of the spon- 
with the 


nstead of try- 
instead I 


sors prefer to stick along 
tested 
ing to discover new 

Lack of Ideas, Talent 
that the lack 
jokes for the 
to produce the pro- 


performers 


talent.” 


Vela said 
gram 
ans, and talent 


comedi- 


ideas, 


be hurting the 


+ 
LO 


of television 


seemed 


grams 


production end 


“When television first hit the 
capital, people stayed home from 


the theaters, but now they are go- 
ing back,” Vela pointed out 

He said that many comics some- 
times have the same jokes on dif- 
ferent programs. “They need a 
staff of good writers.” 

Two of the most popular comics 
are Cantirfias and Tin-Tan 

The majority of programs 
sponsored by American firms, such 
as Philco (which sponsors Vela’s 


are 


of pro- 


news show), Sears, American auto 
companies, and others. 

Vela estimated that there are 
about 200,000 TV sets in Mexico 


City, each of which is watched by 
lan average of about 4.5 
daily 

The TV industry strongest 
the Mexican capital. There 
few outposts in the republic, mostly 


persons 


in 
are a 


is 


in th central part 
No Monterrey Station 
Monterrey, the “Pittsburgh of 
Mexico,” known for its steel mills 
!and industrial progress, still 
| without a TV station. One station 
| is operating test programs in 
Nuevo Laredo. The only other sta- 
| tion along the US border, in Mata- 


1S 


now 


moros, went broke about a year 
ago 

Vela. a graduate of Texas A&M 
College and a native of Laredo, 
| Texas, conducts a weekly half- 


hour program over XEW-TV called 
“March of Time.” His other pro- 
gram is shown daily over the same 
He also has a fifteen min- 
newscast over Mexico 
English-Speaking sta- 


station 
ute radio 
| City’s 
| tion. 
| Vela has a staff of five camera- 
men who cover Mexico City and 
the country. He also subscribes to a 
news film service from the US. 


only 


A former assistant principal of 
Martin High School in Laredo, 
Vela first began broadcasting in 


Laredo and Nuevo Laredo. 








A vitally important message to all ICT Group stockholders 
YOU ARE ENTITLED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE NEW 


STOCKHOLDER PROFIT 
SHARING PLAN 


After many months of hard work and careful study, The ICT Life 
Insurance Company is ready to announce an exclusive personal bene- 
fit plan for ICT Group stockholders only! 





1. 
INVESTMENT 





Called “Stockholder Profit Sharing 
Plan”, and available only to ICT Group 
stockholders, this plan offers: 


INCOME-PRODUCING 


SAVINGS BANK SECURITY 
LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 


themselves 





All who participate in the Stockholder 
Profit Sharing Plan create profit for 


1. FROM CASH DIVIDENDS PAID ON 
UNITS OF THE PLAN 


2. AS STOCKHOLDERS 
SURANCE COMPANY OR ICT DIS- 
COUNT CORPORATION, YOU 
SHARE IN THE PROFITS MADE BY 
ICT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


in two ways: 


IN ICT IN- 








If you are an ICT Group stockholder, Home Office Representatives will 


soon be calling on you to fully explain your rights under the Plan and show 


you how to exercise them. For your own benefit and profit, give these 


Representatives an opportunity to point out the many exclusive advantages 


the Plan offers. 


Many of you may want to have the Plan explained in detail to you before 


a Home Office Representative has the chance to contact you personally. 


Below is a coupon to be filled out and mailed if you would like to have 


complete facts on the Plan as soon as possible. 


REMEMBER, STOCKHOLDER PROFIT 
SHARING PLAN IS FOR ICT 
STOCKHOLDERS ONLY! 


icT 








CX 
‘ 


ICT Building, Dallas 


Gentlemen: 


stockholders 


| understand the Stockholder Profit Sharing Plan offers 
me as an ICT Group stockholder many exclusive, unpre- 
cedented benefits. | want to be among the first ICT 


to hear all about the Plan and receive my 


Allotment Certificate. So, please have a Home Office 
Representative call on me as soon as possible. 








, @ LIFE INSURANCE, ....... 
_ COMPANY m 


State 
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Daniel in Washington: A Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Johnson in the hospital, it may not 
be possible to stop him. 


“I intend to support the Demo- | 


cratic nominees always, as I have 
in the past, except if one ever for- 


ces me to do otherwise,” he said. 
“I said publicly before Steven- 
son made his statement (against 


state ownership of tidelands) that 
I would never support a candidate 
who said he would not let Congress 
settle it. Now, with that issue set- 
tled, I am in a different position, 
certainly.” 

By this Daniel may mean that he 
could support Stevenson now if he 
had to. 


“I doubt if any officer has 
worked more diligently for the | 
Democratic Party than I have,” 


Daniel continued. “I was state pres- 
ident of the Young Democrats for 
three years, a member of the State 
Executive Committee for two 
years, and a member of Roosevelt 
for President Clubs the first three 
times. The fourth time I was in 
the Army. I know it’s the party for 
the people. It was only—let’s put it 
in the past—when I felt that the 
tidelands issue was so important 
that I decided I couldn’t stay with 
a 

Daniel is unpopular 


with loyal 


Democrats in Texas. His 1952 bolt | 


and cross-filing, his conservatism 
in the Senate, and his reticence 
about supporting the McCarthy 
censure are some of the reasons for 
the booings his name has evoked 
at loyalist meetings this year. 
Austere Habits 


Daniel doesn’t drink, smoke, or | 


swear, although he _ occasionally 
lets go with a “golly darn.” He 
doesn’t like people in his office to 
smoke, and he prefers soft, well- 
modulated voices over the office 


phones. In turn, he never raises his | 


voice against his employees. 
He is an ideal family man. 


“I just fee we ought to be rais- 
ing the money we spend as we go 
along.” 

This hark-back to the theme song 
of the Republicans’ campaign in 
1952 naturally raises the question, 
does Daniel think Eisenhower has 
lived up to his campaign promises? 


Daniel is game for some criticism 
of the GOP Administration, 
though usually from the rightist in- 
stead of from the Democratic point 


al- 





said. “Why, the oil lobby left us on 
the tidelands—went for a compro- 
mise four or five years ago. And 
I filed anti-trust suits against ‘em 
when I was Attorney General; I 
had more _§ successful litigation 
against them than anybody before 
We won a Case against practi- 
cally every oil company in the 
state, forcing seventeen fields to 
shut down until they put waste gas 
to use.” 


me. 


Cpinion on State Taxes 

If he 
Governor, 
stamd 


ran for 
Daniel 
state 


came back and 
where would 


on some of the major 


| issues? 


of view. 

“One of the biggest mistakes the 
Eisenhower Administration made 
was not carrying through its pro- 
gram,” he said. 

“First they tried the hard money 
policy. They called that back. Then 
they started wanting to cut taxes, 
I think for political purposes. Then 
they wanted to raise the national 
debt limit. I even voted against | 
raising my own salary. If we can’t 
pay our bills as we go today, when 
will we ever be able to?” 

Eisenhower was understood in 


he 


the campaign to have said fa- 
ivored 90 or even 100 percent of 
farm price parity. Not long ago, at 
a press conference, he responded 
to criticism of the GOP flexible 
| parity scale plan by saying he was 
misunderstood in the campaign. 
Hits the Farm Policy 

“TI stayed with 90 percent of par- 
| ity,” Daniel said. “I understood the 
' President to mean he was for 90 or 
100 percent of parity, not as he now 
says he meant it.” 

One reason many identify Dan- 
iel with the extreme right wing is 
| his support of the Bricker Amend- 
ment. He joined two senate Repub- 
|dicans to produce a_ three-to-two 
;committee vote in favor of Senator 
Bricker’s treaty-limiting resolution, 
which Eisenhower, Secretary of 
| State Dulles, and most of the Dem- 
ocrats have opposed. 
| On public housing, he left the 
, Democrats on their expanded plan 
|}and favored the Eisenhower plan 


He is taking his wife and three | f ly 35.000 uni ‘ 
of his four children to Geneva for |*O O™'Y ° eae: S pene. 
he 


an international conference there | 
of | fairly good Democrat in his voting 


But he insists has been a 


Aug. 10-20 on peaceful uses 

atomic energy. He almost turned |Trecord—“up certainly above the 
down the chance to go in favor of | Middle line.” He says he voted 
spending the time with his family | j}against the Administration “more 


at their 3,000-acre farm of rich 
riverbottom land outside of Lib- 
erty, but his family can share his 
Stateroom with him at ordinary 
rates, so he decided on Geneva, in- 
stead. 


“Russia’s gonna have a big dis- 
play there,” he said. “They claim 
they have as many inventions as 
we do. Nationally we should start 


competing in a peaceful way in-| 


stead of being at each  other’s 


throats physically.” | 
| 


He voted for the Democrats’ ver- 
sion of the atom-driven merchant 
ship proposal—‘it won’t be plush, 
with a lot of waste, like the one 
planned by the President,” he says. 
(He is jabbing gently at the Eisen- 
hower Administration now.) 


“The atomic and hydrogen bombs | 


on each side have made it obvious 


to anyone with any sense that there | 


just can’t be another world war,” 


he said. “We ought to try to work 
out some way where the different 
nations can co-operate We 


should try to outlaw the use of the 
bombs and have some international 
control and policing system. We 
must have peace.” 

He thinks we should turn com- 
munists’ atheism against them. But 
he is not in favor of economic aid 
to raise the standards of living of 
the millions of people who are in 
neither the Western nor the Soviet 
camp. 

“We should not try to force our 
beliefs on others,” he said, “but we | 
can compete at least with the com- 
munists on religion versus atheism. 
Most people have religion and mor- 
als comparable to ours, and we 
should emphasize that the commun- 
ists are against that.” 

Against Economic Aid 

He thinks the US will “have to | 
continue” some foreign military aid 
“but I think we've relied too much 
on the dollar.” He voted for eco- 
nomic aid his first two years in| 
Washington, but he did not vote for | 
the last bill on grounds it contained | 
“too much unnecessary aid.” 
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|iel testified before a Senate 


| transmission of race 


| than Lyndon Johnson” his first ses- 
| sion in the Senate. 

Drew Pearson, the columnist, has 
charged that Daniel votes with the 
Republicans mostly and is hand-in- 
glove with the oil lobby. Daniel 
goes livid at this. 








“This Drew Pearson, he’s getting | 


He is reticent on this point, pre- 
to confine his remarks to 
affairs. But he would 
follow a_ conservative 


ferring 
national 
probably 
course. 

The sales tax-versus-natural 
sources tax fight dominated the last 
Legislature. “In general, I am 
against a state income tax or a gen- 
eral sales tax,” Daniel says. “But 
some of the specific sales taxes in 
the omnibus tax bill pattern have 
been followed a long time. Oh, it 
ought not to be expanded so that 
we end up with a general sales tax, 
which would be the same as an in- 
come tax, except it would be on 
people with salaries and small in- 
comes.” 

What would he do about desegre- 
gation of the public schools of 
Texas? He certainly would not side 
with Attorney General John Ben 
Shepperd, who advocates using “ev- 
ery legal means” to avoid it. In fact 
Daniel apparently would abide by 
the law. 

He still stands on the statement | 


zee 


he made May 18, 1954, the day after | |Texas Western 
the Supreme Court’s decision strik- | not elsewhere 


ing down school segregation as un- 
constitutional in principle. He said 
then that the court decision called 
for “the best that is in all of us to} 
assure the continuation of our pub- | 


lic-school systems and our progress | 































Then he 
equal doctrine 


said the 


rea 


Massachusetts; that * Morrow lo @S 
spent millions S 
bring all of our 
equality” (he never (Continued from Page 1) 
done so); and that tt Morrow read off a_ list of 10 
equal doctrine names of members who he said 
peace and order were supporting him. He said he 
theory of racial had fought off moves before by the 
lieve that we <¢ “radicals” in the party to expel 
chools which are equal,” he said, him, but that he never thought he 
flatly differing with n would be in the “unfortunate, un- 
the key point easant, and unusual position of 
Daniel would ving Governor Shivers and 
cient governor } trying to expel me after 
showmanship. Th¢ . having fought shoulder to shoulder 
strong that he wil gether in 1952.” 
litical extinctior Shivers sat in the audience, 
Texas when he ca howing no outward sign of emo- 
least two more year ft tion. 
seat in Washingtor When Morrow’s remarks were 
jump in next sun 11] oncluded, Shivers denied ever 
probably be the ma ! having told Morrow he was trying 
only conservative please Sam Rayburn, He said it 
does not, the cons¢ 4 wasn't politics or expediency, but 
find themselves ply the fact that Texas couldn't 
half a dozen others work for a_ stronger Democratic 
RONNIE rGER Party without some voice in the 
ae party. “I regret that Mr. Morrow 


saw fit to personally abuse me,” he 
said. 

“I did ask him to resign because 
I just don’t think we can get there 


Corpus Christi Decides 
To Desegregate Schools 


(Continued from 


sae . : (to the convention) from here 
qualified Negro appli (with Morrow the committeeman) 
ing law classes in Ss ; ; 
lonly other unsegregate I ve never tried to appease any- 
!SMU is the Perkins S body but my wife and children.” 
| ology. He said Texas conservatives had 
Judge Thomasor to have a friend to plead their case 
Texas school segreg with the national committee. “If we 
unconstitutional grew the | don’t have a friend to speak for us, 
application of Theln who do you think will s.ep in? Mr. 
admission to Texas W .| Sam,” said Shivers. 
|lege this fall. Regent After the resolution creating the 
| Negro undergraduate vacancy was passed by voice vote, 
in Ser the committee also okayed resolu- 
in the tions commending Morrow, Shivers 


and Shepperd. Sandlin said nom- 
inations for a new committeeman 
would be made in September. 


Pena Appeals, Seeking 


system. 
Shepperd, the Atte 
said he will study Th 
|}ing before deciding 
peal. 
Huston-Tillotson 


whet 


Cc 


in good relations among the races | vate Negro institutior 


He en- 
but 


in the 17 affected states.” 
tered a lot of demurrers, 
did not suggest 
with the decision. 


us may disagree 
to the future with patience, 
dom, and sound judgment to live 
under the law as it has now been 
written and at the same time pre- 
serve our public-school systems 


and maintain peace, order, and har-/tion requiring ther 
mony. My efforts shall be in this | four if they were qualif 


announted the halt 
| plans on grounds that 


Access to Voting Records 
Special to The Texas Observer 


LAREDO 


non-compliance | sity of Texas will be adn 
| sdeneeendiaeioan next y 
“No matter how much some of | gents announced it w< 
. we must look | 
wis- | Federal Judge Joe 
| that they would recons 


| after Sheehy told 


Librado Pena, executive secre- 
tary of the newly organized Re- 
form Party, will appeal a decisien 

District Judge R. D. Wright in 
dismissing a petition for a man- 
damus against Webb County Clerk 
C. H. Kazen. 

Pena had charged that Kazen re- 
fused to let him copy records of 
three 1954 elections and sought the 
mandamus to force the county 


ear he Re- 


College 
Shes 


Kilgore Junior 


Neg! 
ther 
did not, he would issu 


pliactions of four 











Senator Daniel has figured prom- 
|inently in several legislative mat- 
|ters in Washington. 


The electoral college. With other 
senators, he introduced a _ resolu- 
tion to abolish the presidential 
electoral college, requiring division 
of each state’s electoral votes in 
exact ratio with the popular vote. 
As it is now, if one candidate car- 
ries, say, New York by one vote, 
all the votes cast for his opponent 
go for naught; the winner gets all 
the New York electoral votes. Dan- 
iel calls this “archaic and undemo- 


cratic.” 

The Narcotics Probe. Daniel is 
chairman of a three-man Senate 
subcommittee that is investigating 
the narcotics trade in American 
cities. He recently took testimony 
from Audie Murphy, the war hero, 


on the grounds that Murphy has 
| studied the narcotics problem and 
is going to make a movie of it. He 
has turned up a lot of information 
| about the dope rackets and has re- 
ceived good publicity, especially in 
the East. 

Race horse gambling wires. Dan- 
com- 
| mittee in favor of a law prohibiting 
horse gam- 
bling information to bookie parlors 
across state lines. 

The McCarthy censure. Daniel 
was rumored to be one of two 
Democratic senators tempted to 
vote against the McCarthy censure 


| tinued 





should wait for a committee report 
before acting on the censure, that 
charges against McCarthy should 
be more fully specified, and that 
there should be a careful hearing. 


When the issue was drawn, he 
voted to censure McCarthy. 
Behind the scenes, Daniel was 


instrumental in removing from the | 


censure resolution any reference to 
communist investigations. Then, 
with 53 senatorial co-signers, he 
introduced ae resolution § unani- 
mously adopted this year that the 
communist investigations be 
vigorously and diligently. 
The Communist Party. 
worked closely with Senator 
bert Humphrey of Minnesota 
legislation designed to outlaw 
Communist Party. 

Natural gas regulation. 
with the rest of the Texas delega- 
tion, Daniel has resisted the Phil- 


Hu- 
on 


lips decision of the Supreme Court | 


that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion can regulate independent pro- 
ducers of natura] gas—any gas pro- 
ducers whose sales eventually end 
up in interstate commerce. He has 
backed the bill to deny the FPC 
this power. He argues that the 1938 


Natural Gas Act excluded _ inde- 
pendent producers. 

Oil imports. Like every other 
successful Texas politician in 


Washington, Daniel objects to high 
oil imports into the United States. 
When the British-Iranian oil dis- 


worse and worse all the time,” he! direction ...” tically. clerk to give him access to returns, 
* * * * poll lists, and tally lists. 

Judge Wright ruled that Pena 

* e . e did not have the right to bring the 

mandamus because he was not a 

eg is @ | ive C ivi y defeated candidate and did not 

have any other special interest or 

| reason different from any other 
WASHINGTON, D. C.! resolution. He made a speech in| pute wag settled in fav the | ‘@ypayer. 

which he said that the Senate} West, Daniel made the The judge held that a mandamus 





con- | 


Daniel | 


the 


Along | 





can be brought only in the name of 
the State and at the direction of an 
attorney general. 


Middle East countri« 
export to the US more 
did when Iranian oil 


p : : George Byfield, attorney for 
ing. This he urged - a oa oer: 
Pena, said that the decision will 


and protect our dom: > appealed to the Fourth Court of 


try.” Civil Appeals in San Antonio. 
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THE ROAD TO SPINDLETOP, 


Economic Change in Texas. 1875 
1901: by John S. Spratt. S - The 
ern Methodist Uni sity | ss 
Dallas, 285 pages, $5 
* Texas 
I 187' ess i alf tl s { 


Texas was settled. and that by self- 
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contained farmers. By 1900 
tire state had bs 
ww commercial! < 7 » . ‘cp 
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Page 2 
promise of il s; g 7 = = oi aS 
new concept of industrial dev - f text- 
ment : hist ne ai ieee 

This is the story of that period It was ng and heady and com- 
the economic history of Texas fron eal 1q t of cen- 
the time wher ne Texas it ted b Wa In 187 
farmer's only con is 1iT 5 i ab re the natio 

res feal har + > +h , wn? 
bountiful narvest t ne paintu " stood a hundred vears ea ie 
time = reaagju € ‘ t - xi telv 9 per cent f the 
dustrial revoluti caug t vas agrariar three- 
him. fifths of the state was still a wil- 

The revolutlor came at t ierness occupied V In lan an i 
Texas. but it came aii «tne same Bu ffal ) 
the railroads and the S Witt i st t eratio the 
pushing south and west; t - 4 oints out. “the wilderness 
migrant farmers é : e an ¢ ) Ten thou- 
personal fulfillment f miles of railroad spanned th 
hunters; the cattle barons, the men ctate Ag ure 1d wed far 
who fenced the range: the commer- along the road from live-at-home 
cial farmers tl aunkers the R ercialization 
farmers’ organizations: a few labor os p . P 

> A S mere * instance s tne story oO 
unions; and finally Spindletop . 1 
. . ids ming to Texas. Iso- 

“At exactly 10 a.n J 10 3 . i inities became b ( S 
the well that ade Be IY it [am- } t o7 ? sht is the res + ¢ 
ous burst upé t stonished \ ‘ 4 Assi! +} Ss 
of those engaged in boring it. wit f these ¢ es S contributed hin- 
a volume of w ¢ ir S. gas < t} sands of | irs to 
and oi! that s 3 i Ss Ke S Savs tl —iutn 
tremendous f is to t } d 

£ e Ta aa ¢ iC- 
crossbars t 1 ore 
: e( ICTIVE Kas o 
ana scattered t 1X¢ ‘ s : ae P ‘ 
. > a c ‘ a 
from its bowels. togethe vitl - ; 
gs—even st — n- 
W casing, et ; 
i s Cla rr as- 
ree i irect s P 
es of a tac tles 
jays the phenon a : , 
. - >¢ I Cc ns ye ev 
was the wonder and j e of f 
( pr ters so tnat t 
world. It fl I ising nd : 

: : i me a divis t 
With ever increasing force and vol- . Wit 
ume until when it was y n- aaa a 

y € té S t 1eslg- 
trolled it was shooting upward in , 
tower of pure crud f the first nage 
' , y t ; sad r + suf- 
quality, quit : i feet Wi are 
— nN t s 4 } 4 { t > 
and spouting in wanton waste 70.- . : . an 
+ + Vy ¢ +r 
000 barrels of oil per day i ae ee ache 
ed Ifa I range 
It electrified the Vnole matior y ° 
a . . ina Vith source of f 1 
especially the oil industry nd as ‘ 

P i ge ‘ d othing exterminated was 
the author points out, it did more t , 

ie alle ree retire to the reservation 
break the Standard Oil mor ae — ; 
h ttlamen rrivedqd tnen and 
rae @+¢ ‘ a - . ait ALLLC1IC aiiiveu Liicli aiid 

than any of the trust busting de-|, : : ; 

e . od . heir herds grazed from the Pan- 

isions Of state or federal c¢ ts ; , , 
ndle to the Big Bend: the cattle 
A Heady 30 Years | drives moved 600 miles from South 

Dr. John S. Spratt is a member of | Texas to Kansas: state lands were 
the economics faculty at SMU. His | grazed free. Then came barbed wire 
research on this job was consider-/ and the fencing of the range. Later 
able, and he renders up his findings | came cross-fencing and improving 
in a lively style. It answers a lot of of the breed. 

William Faulkner, the novelist,| tier, needs it worse, else the Fed- 
wrote a letter to the Memphis Com-| eral Government would not have 
mercial Appeal that reads: had to pass a law compelling Miss- 

és issippi ‘among others, of course) to 
, - make the best of our e ation 

We Mississippians already know eo he por of our education 
that our present schools are not | ?¥aladie = am : 
good enough. Our young men and That is, our present schools are 

not 7 or ne ah sari 
women themselves prove that to us| "°t even good enough for white 
7 : folke ~ wy + ) te do? ba 
every year by the fact that, when *°!*: So what do we do? Make 
1 »-'thnem g pPnoughn re e om 
the best of them want the best of | ood e stared -salegtes them 
s1,4 | tO the best possible? No. We beat 


which they 


. tan for not or 
competent for, not ¢ y 


education 
to and are 
in the humanities but in 


are nti 
are enti1uec 
the bushes 


additional 


rake and scrape to rais¢ 


taxes to establish an- 

















sions and crafts—law and medicine ter system at best only equal to| 
and engineering—too, they have to | ‘4t oF is already not good 
go out of the state to get it. And noug i therefore won't be 
quite often, too often, they don't i enough for Negroes either; w 
come back na t fentica systems, 
S ther ol t ood enough for 
even good en T ‘ not h fi <} 
our present stat |. ple get, because apparent 
cation is not of h e! sh li there no limit to that. The q 
to assuage tl t t of tion i 7 foolish in simple dol- 
white ung nd nts. let alone in wasted 
In which case, ! t : ind women can we afford to 
bly assuage the thirst and ne f 
the Negro. wh i thirs- 99 
two poems 
With grim intent the poets toi Mesquite is freshness 
To catch within their anxious coi! Summer-seen 
The unredeemed self-conscious But airy cheat 
grind Is barbed mesquite 
Of the preening modern mind In foam-feigned preen 
Beset, they hesitate to greet Of glancing green 
The muse that runs on ready feet, Her jest is sun 
The laughing lilt, the dancing ditty, And shade whimspun 
But partner darksomely entwined Of gloss and thorn 
The wryly glum, the bleakly witty, Cool come-and-gone. 
And sad symbolic weavings wind. Louisa Holleday, Austin | 


¢ 


All the time the frontier farmer 
vas in a dilemma. He had a choice & 
His ink account before this com- 
ex tin had always been in his Ig er 
S I t He raised enough 
( to take care of the needs of By JACK SUMMERFIELD 
family and a “little cotton” to AUSTIN 


im calico and tobacco Sometime every summertime 


Suddenly, Texans found them- some lonely radio announcer sitting 


selves swept into a maelstrom of in a small, cool cubicle, with noth- 
cono change caused by the ing to do between recordings, de- 
mnflicting countercurrents of eco- cides to test whether or not there 
nomic self-sufficiency and depend- really is anyone listening out there 
t commercialization.” writes the in radioland 
1uth Either he ‘(the farmer) I am told that Cactus Pryor of 
could continue along the old ways KTBC, Austin, had something like 
he could move in the direction this in mind when he suddenly an- 
specialized-commercialized farm- nounced one day that Dale Baker's 


ing To live he had lived 


meant to exist in, but not as a part 


as 


Bar-B-Q establishment was serving 


barbecued jackass. Scores of be- 


f, the new world. In the new sys-| lieving or curious Texans rushed 
tem money and markets were in-' out to Baker’s onlv to find thev 
dispensable elements. A bountiful were the jackasses. But they 


formerly the assurance of 
plenty, now placed the farmer 


paradoxical producing 


harvest, bought barbecue and _ convinced 
Cactus and sponsor that some- 
one was listening. Fact is, 
buying, 


in ¢ 


his 


situation of they are 


more and more but realizing fewer stil] and though 


listening 











and - , ~ Ie 
ana fewer goods Pryor is currently pushing the bar- 
The Farmer's Crisis becued armadillo 
The farmers tried many things, If this is too close to home, we 
and first among these was the’ should have been in France in 1946 
Grange, conceived by a_ little where several annoufcers started a 
known government clerk to enrich national panic with the fictitious 
the social and intellectual life of announcement of “atomic explo- 
grarian peoples. Its objectives sions which may cause the world to 
ater formalized: buy less, fly apart.” In reporting the dis- 
produce more: maintain self-sus- missal of the French National Ra- 
aining farms; discontinue the cred- dio employees involved, Time cryp- 
t syst rY ithe farme rs were always tically quippea the following qi te 
debt, even then): buy together; “Also suspended was moonfaced 
sell togethe Scriptwriter Jean Nocher, wh 
The Grangers failed. savs the au- | COMplained: ‘I can’t understand. I 
‘ becaus virt everv eco- intentionally put all kinds of whop- 
nomi ntent expressed in their Pers in it (so | steners would know 
1e¢ atic of purposes was dia- it was a joke). For instance. I made 
= 2 ~nth . Sonee Sentactan? ham: 
etrically opposed to the prevail- Catholics sing a Protestant hymn 
I en of the economy.” The ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’.” 
Farmers Alliance did little better Or recall the classic United States 
The } t their Railroad Com- | “25 the Orsen Welles - Howard | 
I VY ala ge tnell Vallroaq Com - . m ae 
+} h. Jim H Koch radio version of H. G. Wel 
ssion, though. Jim Hogg prom- ; i 
. : rye , War of the Worlds. There were sev- 
sea lt I e, Dut 10 one see a 
eral announcements in the course 
sure et the commission was ; 7 Ee 
? é . ih , of the oadcast to remind listeners 
gulating the raliroads or the ralil- 
; : that the we 1 was not coming t 
oads gulating the commission ‘ 
: < : an er that the cast was only 
Farmers were bitter becauss . 2 : 
playing like there was the invasion 
the farms were mortgaged: be- : i 2 ht eee 
: er ai . from Mars. But Welles’s broadcast, 
1USE ey realized little from th - 2 : 
7 ed on the ears of quiesecnt 
heir crops but paid dearly for = hi ; 
+ , gullible listeners, provided society 
ther things ; 


and social psychologists with hun- 
dreds of cases of hysteria. 
‘My Mother Tripped, But ...’ 

It must be more than boredom on 
the part of an imaginative broad- 
caster that makes him seek ways of 
testing broadcasting to see what so- 
cial effects it may have. It is more 
than mere skepticism which makes 
many of us respond to broadcasting 
like the little girl who didn’t be- 
lieve in prenatal influence: “Yes, 
my mommy tripped over a stack of 
records before I was born, but it 
didn’t affect me, affect me, affect 
me % 


Farm-Labor Cleavage 

The and laborer of 
nineteenth century usually worked 
as a team, but near the end of the 
century the farmer withdrew from 
the partnership. The author sug- 
gests a change in attitude: Prob- 
ably the phenomenal rise of land 
prices caused the farmer to realize 
that he could become wealthy by 
mere holding of land; that is, 
land offered him a reward without 
labor.” The full realization of this 
fact could have been fundamental 
to his shifting his viewpoint and 
sympathy from laborer to capitalist. 
Whatever the reason, the farmer 


farmer the 


+} 
tne 





going commercial, the Lucas gusher 


seems to have been responsible for|came in. Texas veered sharply 
the break. The cleavage was clean toward an _ industrial economy. 
and sharp, and apparently final.” Says the author: “The doom of 

The farmer tried cotton, “the big agricultural leadership in Texas 


money crop,” and lived a little bet- was sealed at Spindletop.” 


ter, although the spectre of bank Spratt is now at work on another 
debt always hunted him. At the} volume of Texas economic history | 
turn of the century, with cattle !—the period of the supremacy of 


now a big industry and agriculture oil in the state’s economy. —BB 








‘FISHERMAN a landscape by Robert Benton, former 
University of Texas student, was among the paintings on 
exhibition at the Forum Gallery in New York City re- 
cently, featuring the work of UT student artists. Benton, 
now in the Army, was assistant art editor of Esquire 
Magazine for a short time after his graduation from the 
University. 


IQ Pitch 


Urges 


Somehow we keep searching for 
evidence of the power of 
casting. 

You would think that somewhere 
between barbecued jackass and the 
| destruction of the world more of us 
would accept the notion that radio 
and television can influence the ac- 


broad- 


tions of reasonable people, even 
when it makes them appear un- 
reasonable 


We hear great deal of senti- 
ment today that, whatever kinds of 
programs we want, we are not get- 

| ting them. Look among the audien- 
ces of radio and television and, the 
|} popular song notwithstanding, you 
will seldom find a “Lola.” 
If Barbecue, Then Ideas 

It just one short step from 
acknowledging the potential power 
of broadcasting to getting better 

| programs. 


If the broadcaster can sell listen- 


a 


ls 


ers on barbecued armadillo, he can 
sell them on ideas, whether bland 
and half-baked or well-seasoned 


and thoroughly done. An idea can 
| be just meaty any armadillo 
and a lot more 
| It depends 
| daring 

and he w 


as as 
Savory. 

just how 
broadcasters 


on mucn 


display 


our 


much confidence is placed 


in the audience’s potential. Our 
| listeners and viewers have often 


shown themselves to be more intel- 


ligent than broadcasters have had 
the courage to assume they were 
We have built up a resistance to 
| the fact that broadcasting is a pow- 
}erful social influence at the same 
time that we are proclaiming that 


can sell anything. We 
ustify the shortcomings 


broadcastin 


attempt to 


a 
| 
J 


‘}in the programs we hear and see 
| by pointing out that after all it is 
ij the advertiser who is responsible 
| for what we get since “he who pays 
| the piper calls the tune.” 

' 


And in a sort of contrapuntal 
dissonance is the theme of the Long 
Let-down Listener: “Whatever the 
of the piper’s income, he 
new song and dance.’ 

Sometimes newspaper columnists 
also find themselves wondering if 
what they write ever gets read. We 
haven’t yet tried to sell any bar- 
becued jackass, so an occasional 
| postcard in response to what we 
| write is usually sufficient. It 
even more encouraging when the 
response is as thoughtful as the let- 
ter we received the other after- 
noon from Joseph M. Slay of Dal- 
las: 

“A kind, thoughtful ‘old’ lady 
... loaned me a copy of The Texas 
Observer, July 4, 1955 issue, and I 
read your ‘Clear Channels’ article 
‘Poor Program—Industry Problem,’ 
with special interest. 

“I believe that if even a few TV 
Networks had nerve enough to give 
vital programs others would 
| eventually improve their products 
| and stop this seemingly 100 per 
| cent catering to the lower IQ view- 
t.. oe 
A Long Wait? 

“Possibly many in the TV indus- 
try would be happy to improve 
even now, but they are still so ter- 
rified by their sponsors. And the 
sponsors are terrified by the ‘vast’ 
audience which so strongly wor- 
ships the sacred cows. But if the 
| TV networks had the nerve to get 
together and buck the taboo wor- 
shippers, they would soon win back 
the they might tempor- 
arily lose—and gain a still vaste1 
number of higher IQ viewers who 
could respect the net- 
works and admire the programs 

“Maybe not, though. Maybe it is 
too hopeless. So long as TV com- 
panies can be intimidated by a few 
unreasonable protests from certain 
individuals and more particularly 
from special groups and organiza- 
tions, then they simply haven’t the 
courage to improve ... Anyhow, if, 
as you seem to think, viewers ,con- 
tinue to buy a product no matter 
how poor the TV program, perhaps 
| a certain soap would still be bought 
even if the sponsor sanctioned a 
program so radical as to not only 
| question certain cherished taboos, 
| but even went so far as to ridicule 
| them. Must that time wait until the 
millenium?” 
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PART Ill 


A Rural Dissertation 


By DAN STRAWN 

Nenedy Correspondent 

The Texas Observer 

(Third of a series) 
KENEDY 


After numerous insults from him, 
I have been requested by the edi- 
tor to continue this series on rural 
life. It goes against the grain for a 
true artist to have truck with such 
a crass individual, but in the in- 
terest of public education, I shall 
continue. 


From my experience with rural | 


night life, I would say that the 
community has practically a mini- 
mum of that ingredient. However, 
for the good old Observer, I de- 
cided to go out on the town and 
get my information first hand. 

I entered a bistro known as The 
Hill Top. I had a friend with me, 
and.we sat at a table next to a 
couple of rather pulchritudinous 
females. I had known them both so 
it was not long before we had re- 
newed our acquaintance. After a 
while we got around to a certain 
system of foot movement known as 
bop. This can best be done by peo- 
ple with only one leg, as they are 
already used to it. 

Another dance we managed to 
improvise involved swinging the 
girls around. This resulted’ in 
knocking over chairs. Eventually I 
refused to dance with one girl] be- 
cause she was too heavy. She said 
it was the first time she had ever 
been pleased to be called too 
heavy. 

The form of entertainment util- 
ized by the average family here- 
abouts is television. The drive-in 


movie is used by the more roman- | 


tic set. 

Television does not seem to be 
making an appreciable inroad on 
the accents of the inhabitants of 


this community; boxing and wres- | 


tling seem to be the principal tele- 
vision interests. However, I have 
known some to watch Liberace. 

The kiddies seem to like cowboy 
movies, along with any screaming 
and yelling. Popular music seems 
to be of some interest, 
string music 
juke box circuit. (By string, I refer 
to the fiddle and guitar, not the 
cello and violin.) 
The String Bands 

Dancing is popular among a large 
number of inhabitants. The thing 
that really packs them in, again, is 
the string band. This band invaria- 
bly consists of a group of individ- 
uals in cowboy regalia holding onto 
fiddles which they saw on with 
varying ineptitude. 

The singer in one instance was a 


although | 
is the vogue on the} 


| true love that done him a definite 
| injustice, however understandably. 
This song definitely tore at one’s 
heartstrings, not necessarily be- 
cause of the lyrics, or the music, 
| but because of the rendition. 
(One might observe that, al- 
though this series is admirably 
complete, the author neglected to 
allude to the rural custom of 
ing Little Orphan Annie and 
riving similes therefrom.—Ed.) 
Another favorite is “Drinking 
Tequila and Pinching the Girls.” 
which is sometimes done at 
dom. 
Some of 
a prodigious 
halls and cabarets. The 
follow them about from 
town wherever they attend a dar 
The by which 
couples get together is 
ing. This 
if one’s husband is 


reaa- 


de- 


ran- 


these string bands have 
following at 
aficionados 


town to 


dance 


ace. 
most 
called dat- 
finding out 


of town to 


method 


from 
out 


e 


Vari 


the more innocuous tete-a-tetes be- | 


tween couples of the younger high 
school age. Meetings are 
ranged. Usually true-loves-to-be 
know one another anyway. They 
are thrown together at churches, 
local parties, dances, or work 
They meet often in the street or in 
drug stores. 

The causes of such meetings may 
be violent physical attraction, de- 
sire for surcease from boredom, or 
a desire to make one another mis- 
erable. There is another set which 
carries on a more or less platonic 
relationship involving discussions 
of subjects of mutual interest, 
varying from be-bopping to the 
price of broom corn. 

The Church Social 

Another side of rural life is the 
church social. Churches seem con- 
stantly involved in programs 


easily 


ar- | 


to | the 


Lion’s club and a VFW. The joiners | 


belong to these. They eat, sing, lis. 
ten to guest speakers, watch mov- 
ies, discuss charities, slap one an- 
other on the backs, and go home. 
The Mexican element in the com- 
munity has integrated considerably 
in the last fifteen years. They still 


have their own social functions 
Their dances are usually held in 
Monterrey Hall next to Escondido 


Creek. They have their own bailes, 
social gatherings, weddings and fu- 
nerals. Mixed marriages are rare 
and interracial dates usually 
frowned upon by 
groups, 
3usiness 


are 
both racial 
relations are carricd on 
quite 


| ing population in the community 


| the Mexican. When the laborers 
prosper, the merchants’ prosper 
' That is evidenced by the fact that 


the period of largest income for the 
the summer and 
corn and cotton 


{merchants is in 
fall, when 
are being harvested. 

I close this article to do 
research on the night life of this 
community, the results of which, 
| however, I doubt will be recorded 
lin an article. 


| Publisher of ‘La Verdad’ 
Fined in Suit for Libel 


broom 


| 


further 





Special to The Teras Observer 


| LAREDO 
Santos de la Paz, publisher of a 
| weekly Corpus Christi Spanish- 


English newspaper, pleaded guilty 
to criminal libe] charges filed by 
| Webb County political leader M. J. 
| Raymond and was fined $100 and 
| court costs last week. 

| The short, stocky publisher of 
| weekly “La Verdad” (The 








raise money. They intend to build | Truth) apologized to Raymond in 


some edifice, or are trying to pay 
off one they have already built, 


or are paying off an organ, or are} 


keep their preacher in 
| beans. The church events include 
barbecues, Mexican dinners, cake 
sales, rummage sales, tacky parties, 
and revival meetings. 

Quite a bit of the social order of 
the community revolves about the 
var‘ous churches. The 
probably the fashion center of the 
community, for there is usually lit- 
tle occasion to wear one’s finery 
elsewhere, 

Social castes do not seem as evi- 
dent here as elsewhere. Individuals 
cannot be as snobbish as in the 
larger communities and still main- 
tain a sufficient caloric diet. They 
have their clubs, but most seem to 
belong to the ones they want to and 
the ones that don’t want to belong 


| trying to 


church is| 


except perhaps on trips. | 


| the July 8 issue of the newspaper. 
| He had been tried once before on 
the libel indictment and given a 
six-month jail sentence. The case 
was appealed and the Court of 
Criminal Appeals reversed the de- 
cision of the Webb County jury 
and ordered another trial. 
In his public apology 


to Ray- 


mond, De la Paz said “La Verdad 
and its publisher are sorry that 
this unfortunate incident occurred 


/and did not intend to injure Judge 
Raymond. Had the paper had the 
proper information before it at the 
time, it would not have printed the 
article.” 

De la Paz did not appear in the 
courtroom in the second trial, but 
was represented by his attorney, 
' State Senator William Shireman of 
Corpus Christi. 

District Attorney E. James Kazen 
$100 fine and 


Operate on Oil Income, 
Cavness Tells Schools 


(Continued fror 
more and the Avy 
Fund, $49,318,000 

Here is what C: 
Take all of the 
from their land f 
bonuses, all of the le 
ments, 
Zas royalty 
income int 
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would re 


and 72 pe 
and 
thi: 
instead of 

This 


available for inve 





| ness 


normally. The largest spend- | 


It would not be 


would not 


permanent fund 


| lated 

In his letter, the 
ithe point explicit 
| made availabl 
tional costs 

from the demanc 
|General Revenue 


raised by the state 
“Further increase 
might be necessary 
ana it is conce 
could be reduced 
What he 
that “there 
re-interpre 
what should 
ditions to such fund 
This would 
percent (if the on] 
their public lands 
and gas royalties 
cent of the incomes 
each year as they we 
stead of entering 
from which the sch: 
only the investment 
In dollars and cent 
1954 in the university 
example. Cavness 


SUggE 
should 
tation 
constlit 


mear 


would have given 
$22 million in spend 
this, about $7,500,000 


A&M, That would 
500,000 for the 

the entire legislative 
for fiscal 1954 for 
was only $7,352,000 
leave another $7,0( 
panded facilities. 
Constitution Is Involved 

What if these inc 
operating and exp: 
Might the surplus 
into general 
done,” Cavness sa} 
Texas Constitutior 

The plan he | 
would = requiré 
amendment. 

This is becau 
State Constitutio1 
funds, lands, 
apart and appropriat 
| port public 
|}sums of money 
the State from the 


revel 


and ott 
ana 





of 





leprechaun-like fiddler with a gas-| stay out. There is a Chamber of | recommended the | 
tric protuberance over his belt!Commerce and a Junior Chamber costs which District Judge R. D./tion of the same, 
. F ° ~ | . 1 
warbling unharmoniously of some|of Commerce, a Rotary club and a: Wright assessed. , —RG | petual public sch« 
of issuance hereof ; 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Help Wanted 








STRINGERS—The Texas Observer is 
building up a bank of reliable reporters 
all over Texas. Professional reporters of 
an enlightened turn of mind are urged 
to contact the Editor, The Texas Observer, 
Drawer F, Capitol Station, Austin. 





ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES— 
if you have some spare time and would 
like to help The Texas Observer grow, 
write the Business Manager for advertis- 
ing solicitation forms. Percentage of sales 
can be arranged. The Texas Observer, 
Drawer F, Capitol Station, Austin. 


LEGAL ADS 


NOTICE OF INCORPORATION 

“Notice is hereby given that Heath 
Floor Company, 4820 Ayers Street, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, a partnership composed of 
Oran M. Heath and Melvin K. Heath, was 
incorporated July 1, 1955, without change 
of name.” 
12-4 





CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXA6 

TO Darlene Cardwell Defendant, in the 
hereinafter styled and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to appear 
before the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the court- 
house of said county in the City of Aus- 
tin, Travis County, Texas, at or before 10 
o’clock A. M. of the first Monday after 
the expiration of 42 days from the date of 
issuance hereof; that is to say, at or be 
fore, 10 o’clock A. M. of Monday the 15th 
day of August, 1955, and answer the peti- 
tion of plaintiff in Cause Number 101,518, 
in which Albert Cardwell is Plaintiff and 
Darlene Cardwell is defendant, filed in 
said Court on the 25 day of May, 1955, and 
nature of which said suit is as fol- 
ows: 


Being an action and prayer for judg- 
ment in favor of Plaintiff and against 
Defendant for decree of divorce dissolving 
the bonds of matrimony heretofore and 
now existing between said parties; Plain- 
tiff alleges cruel treatment on the part of 
Defendant towards him of such a nature 
as to render their further living together 
as husband and wife altogether insupport- 
able; Plaintiff further alleges that no 
children were born of said union and no 
community property accumulated; Plain- 
tiff further prays for relief, general and 
special ; 

All of which more fully appears from 
Plaintiff's Original Petition on file in this 
office, and to which reference is 
made ; 

f this citation is not 
days after date of its issuance, it 
returned unserved 


WITNESS, 0. T. 


within 
shall be 


served 


MARTIN, JR., 


of the District Courts of Travis County, 
Texas. 
Issued and given under my hand and the 





seal of said Court at office in the City of 
| Austin, this the 27 day of June, 1955. 
} O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 

Travis County, Texas 

(s) GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 






| By 
12-4 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO F. M. Wickline, Anna Wickline 
Rock, Inez Wickline Easley, J. D. Wick- 
line, Ruth Ennis Wickline Johnson, 


Wanda Belle Patterson, Myrtle Eva Wick- 
line Johnson, G. A. Wickline, and the 
Unknown heirs and legal representatives 
of such persons as well as the respective 
spouses or guardians, if any, of such de- 
fendants, who are unknown to Plaintiff 
and (the unknown heirs of) Robert Nolen 
Wickline, deceased and their unknown 
heirs and legal representatives who claim 
any interest in the land hereafter men- 
tioned. 

You and each of you are hereby com- 
manded to appear before the 126th Judi- 
cial District Court of Travis County, 
Texas, at the Courthouse thereof at or 
before 10 o'clock A.M. of the first Mon- 
day after expiration of forty-two (42) 
days from the date of issuance hereof, 
the same being the 22 day of August, 
1955, in a suit numbered on the docket of 
said Court No. 101,814, and styled Stuart 
Watt vs. F. M. Wickline, et al, wherein 





Clerk | 


Stuart Watt is Plaintiff and F. M. Wick- 
i Anna Wickline Rock, Inez Wickline 
Easley, J. D. Wickline, Ruth Ennis Wick- 
line Johnson, Wanda Selle Patterson, 
Myrtle Eva Wickline Johnson, G. A. Wick- 
line and the unknown heirs and legal rep- 
resentatives of such persons as well as 


the respective spouses or guardians, if 
any of such defendants, who are un- 
known to Plaintiff and the unknown 





heirs and legal representatives who claim 
any interest in the land hereafter men- 
tioned, the nature of the said suit being 
one for partition of Lot 27, Block “D” of 
tidgetop Addition to the City of Aus- 
tin, Texas, according to the map or Plat 
of record in Volume 2, Page 200 of the 
| Plat Records of Travis County, Tex: 
| brought by the Plaintiff against the 
fendants, wherein the Plaintiff is alleged 
to own approxi sly 13-16 undivided in- 
terest in said property and the defendant 
an undivided 3-16 undivided interest t 
in, and in which action Plaintiff alleges 
|} that the land is incapable of partition in 
| kind, and seeks the appointment of a re- 
ceiver to sell such property. 

If this citation is not served within 
days after the date of its issuance, it shal! 
turned unserved. 

WITNESS O. T. MARTIN, Jr., Clerk of 
the 126th District Court of Travis County, 
Texas. 

GIVEN under my hand and the seal of 
said Court in Austin, Travis County, Tex- 
as, this 5th day of July, 1955. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the 126th District Court 
of Travis County, Texas 


the 








de- 





ere- 


se 










By (s) GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 
ISSUED this 5th day of July, 1956. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR., 


Clerk of the 126th District Court 

of Travis County, Texas 

By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 
13-4 
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CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Adam Castro Defendant, in the here- 
inafter styled and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to appear 
before the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the court- 
house of said county in the City of Aus- 
tin, Travis County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A. M. of the first Monday after 





the expiration of 42 days from the date 


before, 10 o’clock A. M 
22nd day of August, 
petition of plaintiff in ( 
813, in which Cor 
is Plaintiff and Ad 
filed in said Cx 
July, and the 
suit is as follows: 
Being an actior 
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of the District Court 
Texas. 
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seal of said Court at 
Austin, this the 5th da 
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TO W. A. Holladay 
hereinafter styled and 
You are hereby con 
before the 126th District 
County, Texas, to be 
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10 o’clock A.M. of the first 
ter the expiration of 4 
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This provision by our fore- 
fathers was most wise but it is 
so certain that they could not 
resee that as of now the Perman- 
ent Funds of the public schools and 


university could possibly 
nount to their present total of 


than $513,600,000,” Cavness 


He proposed that the deposit of 
from the 
enter the 


lands 


per- 


ertall receipts 


ld continue to 


nt funds specifically, from 
iles, application fees for the 
hase of land, sales of sand, 
( ravel, and clay, right-of-way 
er easements, and the 27? 

ent of all oil and gas royalti 

ed. 

I 27 percent figure was de 
d by analogy with the federal 
or allowance which per- 


off 27! 


gross profits on the 


oil operators to write 


nt of their 


y that the value of their prop- 
rties is depleted that much 
Funds Have Grown 
Cavness pointed out that the 


Permanent School Fund has grown 
from $2 million in 1854 to $290 mil- 
in 1955, the University Per- 
manent Fund from $51 million in 
1945 to $216 million in 1955 
Schools would not be hurt, he 
said, because “the Legislature has a 
solemn responsibility to make ade- 
provision for our public 
schools, even if there were no Per- 
manent School Fund, and the Mini- 
mum Foundation Program ... has a 
very effective priority for its 
funds 
“The public school money is set 
aside from the Omnibus Tax Clear- 
ance Fund before any of that fund 
can be cleared to General Revenue 
is the Fund from which 
most State Departments operate.” 
At the end of the week, Wilson 
objected on three points: 
The 27%2 percent figure is arbi- 
trary and does not guarantee the 
niversity against federal taxation 
of that percentage 
2. The plan shifts the burden of 
iniversity finances to future gener- 
ns to meet present needs 
Prosperity is now the accepted 
not depression. 
le said maintenance and operat- 





trend 


} 


ng expenses of the university are 
the responsibility of the State Gov- 
ernment. while the Constitution 
provides that revenues from the 
Permanent University Fund shall 
ised for plant expansion and 
rovements. 
In the last several years, legisla- 


appropriations short of the 


idget the university regarded as 
minim im have obliged the univer- 
to dip into the revenues from 
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WITNESS, 0. T. MARTIN, JR., Clerk 
District Courts of Travis ( inty 
exas 
d gi nder my hand and the 
id Court at office in the City of 


n, this the 13th day of July, 1955. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
f the District Courts, 
Tr s County, Texas 
BICKLER, Deputy 
TEXAS 


Clerk « 
By (s) GEO. W. B 
THE STATE OF 


I any Sheriff or any Constable within 
e State of Texas—GREETING: 
You are hereby commanded to cause to 
published, ONCE, not less than ten 
ys before the return day thereof, in a 
newspaper printed in Travis County, 
eXas, the accompanying citation, of 
which the herein below following is a 
rue copy-—(but if there be no newspaper 
printed in said county, then that you 
cause the said citation to be posted for 


at least TEN days before the return term 


- | thereof as required by law). 
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FIRST GILES TRIAL APPROACHES DECISION 


AUSTIN 
guilt or innocence of 
Bascom Giles in the first of 
many court cases against him 
growing out of the veterans’ 
land scandal was expected to 
be decided this week. 


Was indicated af- 


The 


at 
St 
i] 
i 


O. Bett 


t enae ’ nst 1 1 
not guil [ i 
comment i ting th iefens 


motion 
If Travis 


ney Les Procte: naa an airtight 
case against Giles and Brady lar 
promot: B. R. Sheffield—a ASK 
proving that they conspired 
steal from the Stat nd that G 
profited from t sale to the Stat 
of 10,000 acres of Kinney C 
land—there were still a lot of pe 
ple to be so convinced a1 
courthouse as th wee} 


Prosecution witne 
week testified t 
ceived a $25,000 check from S! 
field a 


that Giles three times upped ay 





praisals of land Sheffie 


the witness 
Giles Denies Guilt 

The 
governo! f Texas 
grand mast: f Tex 
then smiled and took t 
denied near! everything that had 
“gone before 

Hi testified f - 2 ie- 
nied he t 
assiste in st ir $6,800 f 
State r anybody 
had only one-t 
Sibility as a me er of the Veter- 
ans Lar 
lan Shivers and Attorney Gens 
John 
the same responsi 
peatedly asked him to tell the ; 
whether he did this or that n- 
cerning previous’ testimony by 
State’s witnesses 
peatedly refuted the testimony, de- 





claring loudly and clearly I did 
not.” 

Although prosecution test 
has centered around al d pay- 
offs to Giles ranging alf tk 





profits of one deal I 
and $25,000 “loans.” to part of a 
talked-about quarter of a million 
dollar take in another, the 
trying to that Gil 
field conspired to steal only 
from the land 

That is the price the State paid 
Sheffield for one 200-acré 
tracts in the Rosenow Ranch deal 
There w 10.000 acres 
ing the ranch, and 55 vet 
most of them who didn't know they 
were buying the land—were repre- 
sented as applicants for 200-acr« 
tracts. 


prove es and Shef- 
$6,800 
gram funds 


s 


of the 





compris- 
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Observer Errs 
AUSTIN 
The Observer stated in a 
July 13 that State Rep. Cecil Storey 
of Longview was one of the attor- 
neys for-B. R. Sheffield, who will 
come to trial in Austin soon in con- 
nection with the veterans’ land 
scandal. This was an error. 
Storey informed the Observer in 
a registered letter that he had not 
been in Austin since the end of the 
legislative session. The Observer 
fell victim to mistaken identity in 
reporting that he was seated with 
a group of Sheffield attorneys dur- 
ing the Giles trial. Storey said he 
does not know Sheffield and has 
never been employed by him 
The Observer regrets the error. 


story 
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On another occasion, Richey re- 
lated, he and Giles were traveling 
City, where the Land 
was to make a 
They passed by a ranch 
Frank Young prop- 
erty, which had sold to She »f- 
field Richey 


Commissioner 


known as the 


been 


said Giles com- 
ented that it looked like good 
land and it “ought to be worth 
some money.” Richey said he later 
returned to the ranch to appraise 
f the land board, and returned 
vith a figure of between $175 and 
$185 an acre. He said Giles in- 
structed him to put the price at 
$225 an acre on nine tracts and $215 
an acre on 20 other tracts 
Who arrived at the 


final figure 
Procter asked 
Richey 


—you or Mr. Giles?” 
Mr. Giles did,” said 


Under questioning from Clint 
Small, Jr., Richey said that $10 or 


difference between the 
idgments of different 
as not unusual 


Ross Bohannon, 


$15 an acre 


appraisers 


T | + rn 
a Dallas attorney 


for Sheffield, testified that in Chi- 
ago on Jan. 22, 1954, Sheffield told 

n by; elephi yne to = up a 
heck at the Bankers Life and Cas- 


ualty ennuie and turn it over to 
Giles. The check was for $26,000 
Sheffield told him he, Sheffield, got 
loan, and Giles was to give 
Bohannon a deed for some property 
in Austin in return for the $25,000 
Rep. Frank Carpenter of 
Lake said he went in with 
Sheffield and Stanley Stribling of 
purchasing the 
for $162,500. “It 
to me like a reasonable in- 
vestment,” Carpenter said. He said 
he put up $60,000 cash in the deal 
Sheffield later took an option to 
buy his interest, and in the final 
| settlement last November Carpen- | 
‘ter said he was paid $78,000 by 


asa 


St ate 


Sour 


San Angelo in 
Rosenow property 


looked 


original 
interest 
$6,000 on a dry hole 
$10,000 


Sheffield 
$60,000 in 


representing the 
vestment, $2,000 
1 the money, 


they had once drilled, and 


Profit Said Discussed 
WEDNESDAY Stanley Strib- 


a 36-year-old mortgage loan 
man and appraiser from San An- 
gelo, testified that he had seen 
Giles and Sheffield in a room in 
th Comn odore Perry Hotel in 
Aus yn Aug. 25, 1953. He said he 


was closing out a land deal that in- 
volved the use of some 
houses in Lubbock and had brought 
papers to Sheffield 


said he 


apartment 


‘orporate 


in Austin. He went to a 


n in the Commodore Perry and 
yund Bohannon and Dan Biggs, 
inotl Sheffield attorney and 
some others, and “everyone was 


a few drinks.” He said Shef- 
field contacted him and asked him 
to another room. When he 
arrived, Giles and Sheffield were 
talking. “Mr. Sheffield asked me to 
tell Mr. Giles about some land near 
Crystal City figured they 
could make like a quar- 


naving 


to come 


hey 
something 


ter of a million dollars on it 
One of them said tha “* they made 
that trade, that would be all they 
would need to trade for the rest of 
he yea = 
Procter asked Stribling if the 
es vere connected with the 
ind progran 
Ot es said Stribling that’s 
A i N€ figuring o -sell- 
e land to veterans Mr 
S i sked Mr Giles if he 
I land could be GI'd at 
$40 an acre. Mr. Giles said $38 an 
na bett that $40 
soul 1 ettvy high f anc! 
land 
St g added: “I got on it of 
the as soon as I could.” 


The State later paid $34 an acre 


- > 
Frank Young deal was 
through, Stribling said 

sneti 1 € isked h t See 


about putting some pipe 
to meet GI eatin ns 
Stribling said he refused, 
Sheffield then told him, 


ider a 


anda tnat 


“Giles is in 


on this and is getting part of the 
money, and you're just as guilty as 
the rest of u “ 

Stribling said, “I never touched 
the deal after that 

In a scathing cross-examination 


Small, Jr., dem 


anded of Strib! 


“Isn't it a fact that you made a 
trade with the district attorney ir 
return for this fabricated secret 
conversation (‘in the hotel room) 
to save your hide?” 

“No sir,” said Stribling 

small bore down on the fact that 


Stribling had not volunteered to 
testify before House and Senate 


committees investigating the land 
scandals 

They didn’t call me,” said Strib- 
ling. 

“They didn’t call you and you 
didn’t think it was your duty as a 


citizen to forward?” asked 
Small 
a deal for yourself.” 
“No sir,” said Str 
At mid-afternoon 
his case. He 
and introdt 
ten days of 
moved for an instr 


come 


“You were saving it to make 


1IDiIng 
Procter rested 
had called 28 witnesses 
151 documents ir 
uced 51 documents in 
The defense 


testimony 


ucted verdic 


State Price Defended 
THURSDAY After Betts’s re- 


jection of the de 


fense motio 


defense set out to show tha g 
tract of Rosenow Ranch land was 
worth what the State paid fo: 
Three men, Lenox Ligon of LI 
Joe York, a rancher and inty 


deal ana for- 

me vetelr irian, testil 1 tnat 
land was worth as much and may 
I re t Vnat he State ala 

Ligon, a { ais 
place i the | $35 
icre St Kier 
$35, addir tr g as 





much as $40 an acre; York said it 
was worth about $30 an acre. Proc- 
er attacked the qualifications of 
ig when Ligon’s version of 
narket value” didn’t jibe with the 
definition given in a recent State 
Supreme Court decision. 

Procter showed Ligon a_ photo- 
graph of the land, part of Regian’s 
200 acre tract, “Would you advise a 
pay even $10 an acre for 
asked. Ligon said it de- 

what it would be used 
1ake a living,” said Proc- 


L 


— 


client to 


this?” he 
pe nded on 
f “To n 
ter, 
“I wouldn't,” 
Under 


said Regian’s 


said Ligon 
examination, York 
tract would be vir- 
worthless without water. An 
witness had said there was 
on the land 


cross 


tually 
earlier 
no access to water 
Shivers, Shepperd Hit 

FRIDAY—Giles took the stand in 
defense. He denied 
taking any money from anyone. 

“Can think of any reason 
why the Governor and the Attorney 
could not with the slight- 
have kept advised about 
transaction?” Clint Small, 
Sr., inquired 


It would have 


his own 


ever 
you 
General 
est effort 


every 


been easy for 





them to do so,” said Giles 
He gave a strong denial that he 
ever was in a hotel room with 
Strit “IT just wasn’t there,” 
said He said he knew of only 
I ion he had seen Stribling 
‘ he had turned down Strib- 
2 land matter in the land 
{lice I never recall having seen 

him ag he said 

Ey ) connetced with the 
Veterans’ Land Board,” said Giles, 
ling the Governor and the 
Attorney General, knew how the 
and wv being purchased ... There 


s approved with- 


the consent of the 


rf @ purcnas¢ 


Governor or 


Attorney General.” 
Shivers and Shepperd have 
A a the board’s minutes 


some instances 
—BB 


ncorrect in 








Early indications in the Observer’s 100- 
subscription drive for 10,000 new 
subscriptions are that the goal will be 
achieved if the present upward curve ocn- 


day 


tinues. 


Subscriptions are coming in fast from 
Worth, and Dallas, 
they are also coming in at a good rate 
from San Antonio and Corpus Christi. A 


Houston, Fort 


kickoff meeting was held 
Austin, 
Texas cities 





Richard Kennedy, 
director, was 
week. Subscription drive 


which is in third place among 
behind Houston 
Worth—in Observer subscriptions. 

the Observer's field 
in Southeast 





( Adv.) 


OBSERVER REPORTER AT WORK 


pointed in that area are Bill Kugle in Gal- 
veston; Jimmie Givens in LaMarque; H. 
J. McClain, Jack Blackbourn, 
Johnson in Texas City, 


and C. J. 
and D. Roy Har- 


rington in Port Arthur. John Simmons is 


and 


last week in 


and Fort 


Texas last 


chairmen ap- Thanks. 


the Corpus Christi chairman. 


Subscribers can help by sending in a 
list of people to whom we will send sam- 
ple copies of the Observer (we appreciate 
the subscriber informing us whether to 
use his name) ; 
scriptions for three months to friends; or 
by persuading others 
or a three-year’s $11 subscription. 


by sending $1 gift sub- 


to take a year’s $4 








$1 GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


Please send a $1 Gift Subscrip- 
tion of the Texas Observer for 
three months to: 


Address 


City and State 
( ) Bill me 


( ) Money enclosed 





Signed 





Address 


$4 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


Please send The Texas Observer 
for one year to: 





Name 





Address 


City and State 


( ) Bill me 


( ) $4 Enclosed 





Signed 





Address 














$11 3-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION 


Please send The Texas Observer 
for three years to: 











Name 
Address 
City and State 


( ) I attach a sheet for other 
gift subscriptions. 
( ) $11 Enclosed ( ) Bill me 





Signed 





Address 
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